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A  PILOT  STUDY  FOR  BLIND  STUDENTS  IN  EDUCATION,  WHO 

PLAN  TO  TEACH  SIGHTED  CHILDREN 


SETTING  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 

This  study  took  place  at  Northern  Illinois  University.  Northern  Illinois 
University,  a  state  university  serving  over  7,000  students  from  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  Northern  Illinois,  is  located  in  DeKalb,  Illinois,  a  city  of 
18,000. 

The  University  Laboratory  School  is  the  campus  laboratory  school.  This 
building  houses  the  University  Elementary  School  and  the  University  Junior 
High  School.  Both  are  wholly  supported  and  operated  by  the  University  in 
order  to  serve  its  own  purposes  in  the  education  of  teachers.  There  is  no 
tuition  charged.  Each  school  has  its  own  library,  art  laboratory  and  gymnas¬ 
ium,  A  summer  school  session  is  conducted  and  runs  concurrently  with  the 
University’s  eight  weeks  summer  session.  Children  are  admitted  by  applica¬ 
tion.  Priority  is  given  to  those  who  regularly  attend  the  University  Schools 
and  wish  to  attend  summer  school,  the  children  of  parents  who  are  attending 
the  University  summer  session,  and  those  from  within  DeKalb  or  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  whose  applications  are  accepted.  The  Director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  School  and  Principal  of  the  Elementary  School  accepts  the  applica¬ 
tions  and  determines  the  number  that  can  be  admitted.  The  summer  program 
is  an  enrichment  program.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  ability  in  each  grade. 


SELECTION  OF  CHILDREN 

The  children  in  this  study  were  children  who  had  finished  fourth  grade 
work.  There  were  the  usually  high,  average,  and  low  ability  pupils  found 
in  any  typical  elementary  classroom.  Nine  of  the  group  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  School  regularly  and  were  from  DeKalb,  three  were  from  nearby 
farms,  two  from  suburbs  of  Chicago,  where  one  attended  a  parochial  school, 
another  was  from  a  DeKalb  parochial  school,  and  one  from  a  school  in  a 
nearby  small  town.  There  were  nine  boys  and  seven  girls  in  this  study. 
While  the  range  of  academic  ability  reflected  a  typical  classroom,  these 
children  had  no  overt  emotional  problems.  They  were  what  one  would  call  a 
normal  group  of  children.  The  parents  of  these  children  reflected  a  middle 
socio-economic  status. 

A  letter  (Appendix  A)  had  been  sent  to  the  parents  of  these  children 
so  that  they  knew  their  children  were  to  participate  in  the  experiment.  The 
director  of  the  study  included  in  the  letter  a  statement  that  there  would  al¬ 
ways  be  a  sighted  teacher  with  the  children  even  though  blind  students 
would  be  teaching. 


STAFF,  SPECIALISTS  AND  STUDENT  TEACHERS 

The  staff  consisted  of  a  director  and  two  team  teachers  who  were  on  duty 
daily  teaching  or  evaluating,  a  blind  consulting  teacher  who  is  presently 
teaching  sighted  children,  an  art  teacher,  a  P.  E.  teacher,  a  vocal  music 
teacher,  an  instrumental  music  teacher,  a  Spanish  teacher,  an  industrial  arts 
teacher,  a  penmanship  teacher,  and  the  director  of  the  University  School.  Ten 
resource  people  were  brought  in  for  special  services.  In  addition  were  four¬ 
teen  cooperating  consultants,  a  clinical  psychologist  and  a  Counseling  Home 
Teacher  for  the  Blind,  provided  for  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Mental 
Health.  All  the  staff  were  highly  trained  and  outstanding  in  their  field. 
All  had  had  many  years  experience  but  none  had  ever  worked  with  blind  stu¬ 
dent  teachers. 

The  five  blind  participants  were  called  student  teachers.  Two  were 
graduate  students,  one  had  had  student  teaching  in  music,  one  had  had  no 
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student  teaching.  Two  would  be  seniors  in  September  and  one  would  be  a 
sophomore  in  September.  All  five  were  classified  as  legally  blind;  however, 
two  had  light  perception.  These  students  identified  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  &  E  ranged 
in  age  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age.  All  were  attractive  and 
well-groomed.  Two,  C  and  E  were  slightly  overweight.  B  was  tall  and 
slender.  A  and  D  were  average  in  height  and  weight.  These  students  had 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Eugene  Tigan  and  Mr.  Robert  Scanlon.  They  were  of 
high  intellectual  ability  and  showed  a  great  deal  of  promise  as  prospective 
teachers  of  sighted  children.  Differentials  in  ability  and  various  levels  and 
years  of  training  existed. 

The  Home  Trainer  for  the  Blind  oriented  the  girls  to  the  campus,  class¬ 
room,  University  School,  University  City  —  a  shopping  area  —  and  to  the 
churches  of  their  choice.  He  also  helped  the  staff  acquire  skills  in  working 
with  the  student  teachers.  His  instructions  and  training  were  especially 
effective  and  beneficial  during  the  first  week. 


BACKGROUND  OF  PROJECT 

It  is  only  since  1943,  with  the  passage  of  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act,  that 
the  blind  have  been  included  in  vocational  rehabilitation  legislation.  It  has 
not  been,  however,  until  more  recent  years  that  professional  doors  have  been 
opened  to  them.  Little  has  been  done  to  develop  or  utilize  their  potential  as 
prospective  teachers.  In  fact,  equal  opportunity  has  not  been  given  to  blind 
prospective  teachers  either  in  their  student  teaching  experince  or  in  final 
placement. 

In  November,  1960,  Mr.  Robert  Scanlon,  Area  Consultant  for  the  Blind 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Tigan,  Northern  Illinois  University  Coordinator,  suggested 
a  pilot  study  with  blind  prospective  teachers.  They  wanted  to  determine  the 
problems  and  discover  techniques  necessary  for  blind  prospective  teachers  to 
work  successfully  with  sighted  children  under  the  guidance  of  expert  teachers. 
These  two  men  asked  Dr.  Marguerite  O’Connor  to  be  the  director 
of  the  project.  A  proposal  was  drawn  up  and  the  administration 
of  Northern  Illinois  University,  representatives  from  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  Dr.  O’Connor  met  to  discuss  the  prosposal. 
The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  State  of  Illinois  was  to  finance 
the  project.  Northern  Illinois  University  was  to  house  the  project  and 
provide  children  in  the  University  School.  The  director  was  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  organizing  and  implementing  the  program.  It  was  her  further 
responsibility  to  report  the  study  and  to  formulate  and  execute  all  necessary 
plans.  Mr.  Scanlon  and  Mr.  Tigan  provided  assistance  as  necessary.  Those 
present  at  this  meeting  from  Northern  Illinois  University  were:  Dr.  Francis 
Geigle,  Executive  Vice  President,  Dr.  Robert  Topp,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education,  Dr.  Stuart  Fink,  Director  of  the  University  School  and  Principal 
of  the  University  Elementary  School,  and  Dr.  Marguerite  O’Connor  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Department.  Those  present  from  the  Division  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  were:  Mr.  Robert  Scanlon,  Area  Consultant  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Eugene  Tigan,  Northern  Illinois  University  Coordinator,  Mr. 
Richard  Koebler,  Regional  Supervisor,  Mr.  Vito  Caleca,  Staff  Development 
Advisor,  Mr.  Harry  Troop,  Chief  of  Guidance,  Training  and  Placement,  and 
Mr.  Homer  Nowatski,  Regional  Supervisor. 

The  administration  of  Northern  Illinois  University  took  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  on  March  17,  1961  agreed  to  the  proposal. 


PROBLEM  AND  LIMITATIONS 

The  project  was  to  test  the  premise  that  a  blind  individual,  provided  with 
appropriate  opportunities,  experience  and  training,  can  compensate  for  visual 
limitations  present  in  a  normal  teaching  setting.  Further,  the  project  was 
to  discover  skills  or  techniques  which  would  help  a  blind  person  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  as  a  teacher  of  normal  sighted  children. 
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There  were  a  number  of  limitations  to  the  study.  One  limitation  was  the 
time  element.  The  summer  session  was  only  eight  weeks,  thus  preventing 
work  and  exploration  requiring  more  extended  time.  Another  limitation  was 
the  size  of  the  experimental  sample.  There  were  five  blind  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  and  sixteen  sighted  pupils. 

Some  of  the  participants  had  ambivalent  feelings  about  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school.  Others  were  not  fully  committed  prospective  teachers 
when  they  came  to  us.  These  factors  may  or  may  not  have  acted  as  limita¬ 
tions. 

A  further  limitation  consisted  of  a  test  whose  items  had  not  been  given  to 
a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  test  their  value.  The  result  was  that  three 
items  were  inadequate  and  some  others  should  have  been  added. 


THE  EXPERIMENT 

In  our  culture,  blind  people  are  usually  compared  with  the  sighted  in  terms 
of  expectations,  training  and  goals.  Thus  it  became  important  that  the 
blind  student  teachers  be  evaluated  by  standards  appropriate  to  the  sighted. 
Tests  which  would  be  used  with  the  sighted  to  evaluate  attitudes  and  adjust¬ 
ment  were  used  with  the  blind.  In  addition  tests  especially  designed  for  the 
blind  were  administered  to  determine  if  they  could  acquire  or  already  pos¬ 
sessed  skills  necessary  for  teaching.  These  skills  would  be  possessed  by 
any  normal  sighted  person.  The  following  standardized  tests  were  admin¬ 
istered  pre  and  post  project.  THE  MINNESOTA  MULTIPHASIC  PER¬ 
SONALITY  INVENTORY,  THE  MINNESOTA  TEACHER  ATTITUDE  IN¬ 
VENTORY,  THE  CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY,  THE  PERSON¬ 
ALITY  AND  ABILITY  TEST  ANXIETY  SCALE  (I.P.A.T.)  and  the  THUR- 
STONE  TEMPERAMENT  SCHEDULE.  These  were  scored  and  interpreted  by 
a  clinical  psychologist. 

The  blind  students  were  given  the  MERJH  Test.  This  test  is  not  yet 
standardized  and  was  used  for  experimental  purposes.  It  is  a  test  consisting 
of  four  parts:  Part  I,  to  measure  the  ability  to  distinguish  anchbe  aware  of 
common  sounds  found  in  normal  classrooms;  Part  II  and  III,  to  test  the 
spatial  perception  of  blind  students;  and  Part  IV,  to  test  the  threshold  of  en¬ 
vironment  awareness.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

The  children  were  given  the  MOST  Test.  This  test  also  is  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  phase  and  is  not  yet  standardized.  The  test  purports  to  measure  the 
attitudes  of  sighted  childrene  toward  blind  student  teachers.  This  was  given 
as  a  pre  test  before  the  children  saw  the  blind  teachers.  (See  Appendix  C.) 

Following  a  week  of  testing  and  orientation,  the  blind  student  teachers 
were  to  work  six  weeks,  mornings  only,  with  sixteen  sighted  children,  while 
in  the  afternoons  they  worked  with  resource  people. 

After  spending  some  time  “observing”  the  sighted  staff  teach,  they  were 
to  be  inducted  into  teaching  as  the  readiness  of  each  student  became  apparent. 
There  was  one  exception.  The  student  teacher  who  would  be  a  sophomore  in 
September  was  to  be  treated  as  an  individual  case  because  of  her  lack  of  train¬ 
ing  and  background.  However,  plans  were  made  for  her  to  tell  stories  to  the 
children  or  review  addition  or  multiplication  facts  with  a  small  group.  Daily 
conferences  were  held  with  the  blind  students  by  the  staff. 

Following  is  the  program  structured  for  the  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  blind  prospective  teachers  worked  with  sighted  children. 


8:30  -  9:10  Arithmetic  Arithmetic  .  "  Arithmetic  Art 
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As  stated  before,  the  first  week  was  to  be  spent  in  orientation,  individual 
conferences,  testing  and  mobility  training.  One  day  was  to  be  spent  at 
Lorado  Taft  Field  Campus  for  an  experience  in  the  outdoor  education  pro¬ 
gram.  As  part  of  the  orientation,  a  tea  was  given  which  was  attended  by  the 
staff,  consultants,  officials  and  students. 

The  last  week  was  to  be  spent  in  final  evaluations,  individual  conferences, 
testing,  and  a  trip  to  the  airport.  A  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Northern  Illinois  University  was  also  scheduled  for  the  final  week. 


METHODOLOGY 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  daily  procedures  of  the  project. 


ORIENTATION  OF  FIRST  WEEK 

On  Sunday,  June  18th,  the  Director  and  two  team  teachers  welcomed  stu¬ 
dents  A,  B,  and  E  at  Neptune  East,  a  dormitory  for  women.  Students  C  and 
D  came  later  and  were  not  welcomed  until  the  following  morning.  The  par¬ 
ents  of  A,  B,  and  E  were  met  but  those  of  C  and  D  were  not. 

When  the  entire  group  congregated,  it  was  informed  about  the  experi¬ 
mental  nature  of  the  project.  The  participants  were  advised  that  the  staff 
did  not  know  what  the  results  of  the  experiment  would  be,  that  there  were  no 
secret  formulas  for  success  and  no  miracles  could  be  performed.  They  were 
told,  however,  that  the  summer  was  to  be  interesting  and  challenging  even 
though  difficult.  The  students  would  not  receive  academic  credit  but  they 
were  expected  to  work  hard  and  do  their  best.  The  planners,  it  was  explained, 
had  worked  hard,  were  well-organized  and  were  looking  forward  to  a  plea¬ 
surable  and  profitable  experience.  At  all  times  the  staff  would  be  honest, 
frank  and  sincere  in  their  dealings. 

The  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind  was  shown  the  two  buildings  the  girls 
would  be  working  in.  On  the  basis  of  this  information  he  determined  the 
paths  and  landmarks  the  girls  were  to  follow  to  and  from  Neptune  Hall. 
On  the  arrival  in  Reavis  Hall,  the  classroom  building,  the  program  was  fur¬ 
ther  explained  and  discussed  with  the  blind  students.  Then  THE  MINNESOTA 
MULTIPHASIC  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY,  THE  MINNESOTA  TEACH¬ 
ER  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY  and  THE  THURSTONE  TEMPERAMENT 
SCHEDULE  were  given.  A  reader  read  the  questions.  As  each  blind  girl 
took  the  test  she  had  her  own  individual  sighted  recorder  whose  hand  she 
tapped  once  for  a  NO  answer,  twice  for  a  YES  answer,  and  no  tap  for  an 
UNDECIDED  answer.  When  a  test  had  five  possible  answers  the  blind  girl 
put  out  a  finger  -  thumb  was  strongly  agree,  index  finger  agree,  middle 
finger  undecided,  ring  finger  disagree  and  little  finger  strongly  disagree. 
The  recorders  watched  carefully  and  recorded  answers  as  they  were  given. 
None  of  the  recorders  were  known  to  the  blind  students.  The  afternoon  was 
a  social  time  when  the  participants  met  the  Administration  of  Northern 
Illinois  University,  members  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  the  entire  staff,  resource  people,  cooperating  consultants 
and  the  mayor  of  DeKalb. 

June  20  and  21  were  spent  giving  the  PERSONALITY  and  ABILITY  ANX¬ 
IETY  SCALE  (I.P.A.T.)  and  THE  CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY, 
using  the  same  procedure  as  previously. 

Individual  interviews  with  all  three  permanent  staff  members  present  were 
held  with  each  participant  according  to  the  following  structured  form.  (These 
were  taped  and  are  on  file.) 
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Name 

Age 

Date  of  Birth 

Status  as  a  student 

Parents  name 

Occupation  of  parents 

Number  of  brothers 

Number  of  sisters 

Your  position  in  the  family 

Names  of  elementary,  high  schools  and  colleges  you  have  attended 
Where  are  you  now  enrolled  in  college? 

When  did  you  first  realize  you  were  blind? 

What  was  the  last  medical  report  on  your  blindness? 

What  is  the  most  pleasant  thing  you  remember  as  a  child? 

What  unpleasant  thing  do  you  remember  as  a  child? 

Are  you  the  only  member  of  your  family  who  is  blind? 

Why  did  you  want  to  come  into  this  program? 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  future? 

Have  you  any  qualms  or  questions  about  this  program? 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  22 


The  Lorado  Taft  Field  Campus  branch  campus  of  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  is  situated  about  forty  miles  west  of  DeKalb  —  a  little  north  of 
Oregon,  Illinois  on  high  bluffs  overlooking  the  Rock  River.  The  sixty-six 
acres  of  rolling  woodland  abound  in  a  variety  of  wildlife,  thus  making  it  an 
ideal  laboratory  for  outdoor  education.  The  staff  is  highly  trained  in  out¬ 
door  education  and  techniques  of  teaching.  The  classrooms,  library,  dining 
hall  are  very  adequate.  All  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  majors  at  Northern  Illinois  University  spend  some  time  here  as  part 
of  their  professional  training. 

It  was  to  this  branch  campus  that  a  bus  took  the  six  blind  girls  and  six 
staff  members  on  Thursday.  The  Assistant  Director  of  Lorado  Taft,  another 
resource  person  for  the  project,  had  arranged  a  morning  of  interesting  ex¬ 
periences.  With  a  sighted  class  of  30  in  outdoor  education  and  with  our  one- 
to-one  staff  to  blind  student  relationship,  the  experiences  began.  The  sighted 
group  was  blindfolded  as  was  our  staff.  They  all  took  hold  of  a  rope  and 
were  ready  to  travel.  The  instructor  said,  “We  are  going  on  a  hike.  By  the 
time  we  stop  you  are  to  tell  four  different  materials  you  have  walked  on. 
Keep  hold  of  the  rope  and  keep  an  arm’s  length  from  the  one  ahead  of  you. 
Ready,  go.”  Amid  “Ahs”  and  “Ohs”  from  the  sighted,  they  walked  and 
walked  until  they  came  to  a  large  open  space  where  they  sat  in  a  circle  with 
the  blindfolds  still  on.  The  blind  students  walked  with  much  greater  ease 
and  security  than  did  the  sighted.  They  knew,  too,  that  they  had  walked  on 
gravel,  grass,  brick  and  concrete. 

While  everyone  was  still  blindfolded,  the  instructor  passed  around  nature 
objects  to  be  identified.  These  included  different  kinds  of  leaves,  bark, 
plants,  a  cocoon,  branches  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  acorns,  etc.  There 
was  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  blind  students  handled 
the  objects  and  the  way  in  which  the  sighted  people  did.  The  blind  students 
touched  the  objects  slowly,  delicately,  tenderly,  with  full  concentration,  and 
also  smelled  them.  The  sighted  felt  them  quickly,  awkwardly  and  non¬ 
chalantly.  Even  though  the  sighted  knew  more  of  the  objects,  the  blind 
knew  more  of  the  finer  details.  The  blind  students  felt  that  the  sighted 
people  were  awkward  and  tense  while  walking  and  that  they  missed  a  great 
many  details  in  identifying  the  objects. 

Lunch  was  a  pleasurable  experience.  Each  one  of  the  staff  sat  beside  a 
blind  student  to  assist  her  when  necessary.  The  students  ate  with  ease  and 
apparently  enjoyed  their  lunch.  After  lunch  the  staff  and  blind  student 
teachers  worked  without  further  assistance  from  the  Lorado  Taft  Staff. 
Their  session  concerned  creative  writing.  After  a  discussion  of  creative  writ¬ 
ing  and  some  examples  of  sighted  student’s  creative  work  being  read,  each 
blind  student  left  with  a  sighted  person.  The  sighted  person  described  dif¬ 
ferent  spots  to  her  until  they  found  a  spot  the  blind  student  liked.  There 
she  stopped,  relaxed,  meditated  and  did  some  creative  writing  in  Braille. 
These  were  later  typed  up  and  handed  in.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

After  this  experience  “Good-byes”  were  said  to  Lorado  Taft  Field  Campus 
and  the  bus  returned  the  project  group  to  the  dormitory. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  23 

Friday,  June  23rd  was  spent  in  planning  for  the  next  week  when  the  child¬ 
ren  would  attend  class.  The  MOST  Test  was  discussed  with  the  blind  stu¬ 
dent  teachers.  (See  Appendix  C.)  A  plan  for  “observing”  in  the  classroom 
was  discussed  so  the  blind  student  teachers  would  know  what  to  “look  for.” 
They  were  also  told  that  they  would  write  daily  logs  of  their  “observations.” 
They  might  take  notes  in  Braille  but  they  were  to  type  and  date  their  papers 
which  would  be  handed  in  at  the  beginning  of  each  day’s  sessions. 

The  children’s  school  records  were  read  and  discussed.  Then  the  staff 
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picked  children  at  random  and  asked  each  student  to  write  up  a  resume  of 
what  she  had  learned  about  the  particular  child.  Each  had  taken  notes  in 
Braille  and  most  of  them  had  jotted  down  the  important  data  about  each  child. 


SPECIAL  MATERIALS 

Through  the  courtesy  of  The  American  Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  of  Chicago,  tapes  for  recording  were  given 
for  use  in  this  project.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frank  Kiple,  Ginn  and 
Company  had  graciously  put  some  of  the  stories  from  their  1961  TRAILS 
TO  TREASURE,  their  fifth  grade  reader,  and  WINGS  TO  ADVENTURE, 
their  sixth  grade  reader,  on  tape.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Kenneth 
Griepentrog,  Follet  Publishing  Company  had  put  their  social  studies  book, 
EXPLORING  ILLINOIS,  on  tapes.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Alice 
Putnam  and  Mr.  Thomas  Meara,  five  of  the  WORLD  BOOK  encyclopedias  in 
Braille  had  been  loaned  to  us.  The  tapes  and  encyclopedias  were  to  be  shared 
by  the  blind  students.  Tapes  can  be  arranged  for  independently  by  blind 
prospective  teachers.  This  was  informative  material  that  would  provide 
them  with  content  they  would  use  in  their  teaching.  Each  student  had  some 
preparation  material  to  use  over  the  week-end. 

Each  student  teacher  was  told  where  the  church  of  her  choice  was  located 
and  the  Home  Trainer  for  the  Blind  took  each  one  there.  Everyone  was 
ready  for  a  week-end  and  told  to  report  to  the  University  School  at  8:30 
a.m.  the  following  Monday. 


OBSERVATION  AND  TEACHING 
MONDAY,  JUNE  26 

The  blind  students  met  with  one  team  teacher  and  were  reoriented  to  the 
building.  Another  team  teacher  gave  the  MOST  Test  to  the  classroom  children. 

The  University  School,  a  two  million  dollar  structure,  is  only  four  years 
old.  The  rooms  in  which  the  student  teachers  were  to  work  were  considered 
ideal  for  teaching-learning  experiences.  Six  rooms  were  at  their  disposal, 
two  large  classrooms,  each  with  a  workroom  and  office.  The  classrooms 
were  opposite  each  other  for  convenience.  Down  the  hall  was  the  gymnasium 
to  be  used.  Beyond  that  was  the  library  and  then  the  swimming  pool.  The 
project  participants  had  their  own  entrance  to  the  building  and  their  own  exit 
to  a  large  playground. 

The  children  had  movable  desks  and  chairs  which  were  arranged  in  a  circle 
with  alternating  vacant  desks  and  chairs  left  for  the  student  teachers.  The 
student  teachers  moved  frequently  so  as  to  be  closely  associated  with  all  the 
children.  While  our  blind  consultant  did  not  teach,  she  did  observe  and 
mingle  with  the  children. 

Later  the  blind  students  came  to  the  classrooms  of  the  sighted  children. 
They  were  introduced  to  the  children,  moving  from  one  small  group  to  an¬ 
other  until  they  were  acquainted  with  all  the  children. 

The  student  teachers  were  next  oriented  in  their  first  Spanish  lesson. 
During  the  entire  summer  session  from  9:55  to  10:25  the  student  teachers 
worked  with  the  Spanish  teacher  in  the  Spanish  lesson  they  were  to  teach 
the  children.  They  were  also  oriented  to  what  they  were  to  teach  when  they 
later  worked  with  small  groups  of  children.  The  Spanish  period  with  the 
children  followed  this  orientation  each  day  from  10:25  to  10:55. 

Each  day  the  student  teachers  “observed”  the  various  subjects  referred 
to  in  the  program  on  page  4.  These  lessons  and  the  techniques  used  were 
discussed  and  evaluated  with  the  team  teachers.  Included  in  the  observations 
and  discussions  were  reading  and  the  other  language  arts.  The  unit  on 
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Linear  Measurement  was  observed  and  discussed.  All  the  other  areas  of  the 
curriculum  received  similar  examination  and  treatment. 

As  soon  as  readiness  was  apparent,  the  blind  student  teacher,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  sophomore,  had  opportunity  to  plan,  teach  and  evaluate  a  les¬ 
son  in  arithmetic,  reading,  science,  social  studies,  creative  writing,  and  music. 
They  worked  with  small  groups  of  five  or  six  children.  In  reading  they 
taught  the  high  and  the  average  group  but  only  observed  and  assisted  the 
team  teacher  with  the  slow  group.  It  is  part  of  the  educational  philosophy 
of  the  staff  that  slow  learning  children  demand  expert  teaching  and  because 
these  student  teachers  did  not  have  sufficient  background  they  did  not  teach 
the  slow  learners  in  reading.  They  did,  however,  work  with  this  slow  learn¬ 
ing  group  in  reviewing  Spanish  and  multiplication  facts. 

Reading  was  thought  of  as  many  complex  mental  tasks  which  vary  with 
the  kind  of  material  read.  However,  the  four  dimensions  commonly  men¬ 
tioned,  the  perception  of  words  including  their  meanings  and  pronunciation, 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  lines  read  and  their  implied  meaning,  apprecia¬ 
tive,  critical  and  imaginative  reactions  to  what  is  read,  and  the  use  or  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  ideas  acquired  were  stressed.  All  the  skills  of  oral  and  silent 
reading  were  taught  as  the  need  arose.  While  the  developmental  aspect  was 
stressed,  recreational  and  functional  reading  was  taught. 

In  arithmetic  a  unit  on  Linear  measure  was  taught.  This  is  one  of  the 
units  written  by  the  School  Mathematics  Study  Group  which  is  composed 
of  some  of  the  leading  mathematicians  in  the  country  and  a  few  select  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers.  It  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  is  only 
being  used  at  the  present  time  in  a  few  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Before  this  unit  was  begun,  it  was  necessary  to  review  the  unit  on  sets 
of  points  and  planes  and  geometric  figures.  Some  of  the  concepts  developed 
were: 

1.  The  size  of  a  collection  of  separate  objects  can  be  found  by  counting 
the  objects. 

2.  The  size  of  a  continuous  object,  such  as  line  segment  can  be  found  by 
issuing  a  smaller  line  segment  as  the  UNIT  OF  MEASURE. 

3.  The  sizes  of  two  collections  of  discrete  objects  may  be  compared  with¬ 
out  counting,  by  a  matching  process. 

4.  A  model  of  a  curve  may  be  straightened  without  changing  its  length. 

5.  The  number  of  segments,  congruent  to  the  unit  segment  and  intersect¬ 
ing  in  end  points  only,  required  to  fit  exactly  on  the  given  segment 
is  the  MEASURE  of  the  given  segment. 

6.  Measurements  are  always  approximate. 

7.  The  length  of  a  segment  includes  both  the  measure  and  the  unit  of 
measure. 

8.  The  size  of  the  unit  segment  to  be  used  should  be  suitable  for  the  seg¬ 
ment  measured  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  measurement  is  made. 

9.  The  size  of  standard  units  of  measure  are  fixed  by  law. 

10.  Two  unit  segments  of  standard  size  are  the  inch  in  the  British- American 
System,  and  the  centimenter  in  the  Metric  System. 

11.  A  straightedge  marked  with  a  linear  scale  based  on  a  unit  segment  of 
standard  size  is  a  ruler. 

12.  The  length  of  a  segment  should  be  so  named  as  to  indicate  the  size  of 
the  unit  segment  on  the  scale  used  for  the  measurement. 

Another  unit  was  then  introduced  on  multiplication  and  division  through 
the  use  of  arrays.  An  array  is  an  orderly  arrangement  of  objects  in  a  rec¬ 
tangular  pattern.  The  objects  are  called  the  elements  of  the  arrays.  Some 
groups  worked  on  basic  multiplication  facts  with  the  student  teachers  and 
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some  groups  started  to  multiply  larger  numbers  the  technique  used  in  this 
type  of  multiplication  was  based  upon  the  order  property,  the  distributive 
property,  and  the  grouping  property  of  multiplication. 

Each  student  teacher,  except  the  sophomore,  taught  a  song  to  the  entire 
group.  Every  lesson  in  each  area  was  planned  with  a  team  teacher  and 
written  out  in  detail  by  the  student  teacher.  It  was  again  checked  by  the 
team  teacher  before  the  student  teacher  began  teaching.  Evaluation  by 
the  team  teacher  with  the  student  followed.  Each  student  teacher  taught 
children  with  only  a  team  teacher  observing.  No  student  teacher  taught 
with  another  student  teacher  present. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SPECIALISTS 

ART  was  taught  by  a  supervisor  of  art  and  the  assistance  of  the  five  stu¬ 
dent  teachers,  The  supervisor  presented  the  art  lesson  to  the  pupils,  after 
which  the  .five  student  teachers  sat  with  groups  of  three  or  four  children  and 
helped  them  in  the  art  work.  The  student  teachers  were  prepared  to  assist 
because  each  Wednesday  afternoon  they  learned  and  made  what  the  super¬ 
visor  planned  to  teach  the  following  Thursday  and  Friday.  They  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  various  media,  clay  pieces  which  were  later  fired 
and  glazed  majolica  or  dull,  wire  sculptoring,  papier  mache  and  collages 
using  various  textures  of  paper  yarn  and  string. 

The  previous  art  experience  of  the  blind  students  was  limited  largely  to 
weaving.  One  student  had  had  an  unpleasant  introduction  to  clay  work  be¬ 
cause  the  clay  had  been  of  a  sticky  consistency.  While  the  students  had 
had  little  experience  with  formal  art  training,  they  had  had  excellent  art 
readiness  education.  They  had  a  tactile  sense  that  was  developed  far  beyond 
the  degree  of  achievement  of  most  sighted  students.  They  had  a  wide  back¬ 
ground  of  experiences  that  gave  them  ideas  for  their  art  work. 

Their  keen  sense  of  curiosity  and  their  desire  to  learn  new  techniques  were 
assets.  They  were  willing  to  try  things  that  were  necessarily  difficult  for 
blind  persons,  such  as  cutting  circles  and  pasting  on  a  line.  They  were  less 
apt  to  become  discouraged  about  difficult  tasks  than  sighted  students. 

Their  appreciation  of  one  another’s  art  work  was  expressed  with  apparent 
sincerity.  There  seemed  to  be  no  jealously  toward  another’s  accomplishment. 
There  was  a  willingness  to  help  fellow  students. 

The  blind  students  wanted  to  “see”  every  piece  of  work  done  by  the  child¬ 
ren.  Their  evaluation  of  the  children’s  art  work  practically  duplicated  the 
evaluation  placed  upon  it  by  the  sighted  art  teacher.  They  were  able  to 
recognize  a  superior  piece  of  work  very  readily  and  to  explain  why  it  was 
good. 

The  students  worked  with  clay,  collages  ,wire  sculpture,  and  strip  papier 
mache.  Their  work  was  limited  to  three-dimensional  experiences.  Another 
year  it  would  be  interesting  to  help  them  develop  ways  of  teaching  two- 
dimensional  art  to  children.  They  had  a  keen  understanding  of  children’s 
feelings  in  regard  to  art  experiences. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  was  taught  by  the  Head  of  the  Industrial  Arts  De¬ 
partment.  However,  the  student  teacheres  learned  with  the  children  and 
did  some  work  with  the  children.  Each  student  teacher  familiarized  herself 
with  a  plane,  saw,  hammers,  square,  pliers,  vice,  files,  bit  and  brace,  screw¬ 
driver  and  wire  cutter. 

Industrial  Arts  had  three  objectives:  (1)  to  familiarize  children  and  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  with  common  tools;  (2)  to  be  able  to  use  common  tools  cor¬ 
rectly  and  efficiently;  and  (3)  to  make  something  applying  what  was  learned 
about  tools  and  their  use.  The  children  and  the  student  teachers  learned 
through  discussion  and  handling  the  names  and  uses  of  common  tools.  The 
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children  were  taught  how  to  measure  and  saw  one  inch  blocks.  These  were 
then  sandpapered  and  used  for  pleasure  and  for  tests.  Each  student  teacher 
helped  the  children  sandpaper  and  often  reminded  them  to  follow  directions 
of  measuring  and  cutting. 

Each  child  made  his  own  plans  on  paper  for  a  paddle  boat;  he  then  traced 
them  on  wood,  sawed  and  planed  the  pieces,  glued  them  and  painted  them. 
Student  teachers  did  not  teach  Industrial  Arts  but  did  mingle  with  the  child¬ 
ren.  All  student  teachers  were  familiar  and  aware  of  what  the  children  were 
doing  as  they  worked  in  Industrial  Arts.  Each  student  teacher  handled  the 
tools,  the  wood,  and  the  finished  products. 

While  the  Spanish  teacher  taught  the  entire  group,  the  student  teachers 
did  work  with  small  groups. 

The  aim  in  the  six  weeks  of  SPANISH  was  to  present  to  the  fourth  graders 
as  much  spoken  Spanish  as  possible  by  using  the  conversational  approach  al¬ 
most  entirely.  The  blind  students  were  presented  the  material  first;  the 
words  were  spelled  for  them  when  necessary,  and  for  the  accents  and  the  spec¬ 
ial  N  they  had  their  own  adjustments  that  they  could  indicate  in  Braille. 
Then  the  material  was  presented  to  the  fourth  graders.  Of  course  it  was 
possible  to  use  the  blackboard  for  them,  something  obviously  not  possible 
with  the  blind  students.  When  there  seemed  to  be  confusion  by  speaking 
only  Spanish,  English  was  used,  but  this  was  done  sparingly. 

The  blind  students  learned  the  vocabulary  with  amazing  rapidity  perhaps 
because  of  their  more  effective  use  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

In  the  first  week  the  pupils  were  given  Spanish  equivalents  of  their  names 
where  possible,  and  basic  greetings  were  learned.  The  second  week  included 
words  for  the  members  of  the  family,  relatives,  and  animals,  together  with 
counting  up  to  ten.  In  the  third  week  the  pupils  learned  the  words  for  the 
persons  and  things  associated  with  the  class  and  school,  together  with  basic 
verbs  and  counting  up  to  twenty.  In  the  fourth  week  articles  of  clothing 
and  colors  were  learned  with  counting  up  to  100.  In  the  fifth  week  they 
learned  Spanish  words  for  parts  of  the  body,  plural  forms  of  nouns,  verbs, 
and  pronouns.  In  the  final  week  they  learned  the  days,  months,  and  season’s, 
and  the  whole  vocabulary  was  reviewed  by  having  the  blind  students  work 
with  the  pupils.  On  Friday  of  each  week  the  pupils  were  given  individual  oral 
tests.  The  blind  students  indicated  grades  for  the  pupils  and  discussed  the 
reasons  for  grading  as  they  did. 

In  order  to  give  children  and  teachers  an  opportunity  to  work  in  all  the 
areas  of  the  curriculum  the  children  were  asked  to  express  their  choices  in 
three  areas,  two  in  which  they  would  be  able  to  work.  The  areas  were  Crea- 
tive  Writing,  Science,  and  Social  Studies.  The  student  teachers  were  asked 
to  do  the  same.  In  the  middle  of  the  sessions  the  groups  changed  as  did  the 
student  teachers.  The  groups  were  quite  equally  divided,  giving  everyone 
his  first  or  scond  choice  and  in  two  cases  children  had  their  second  and  third 
choices. 

Two  student  teachers  taught  SCIENCE,  doing  a  unit  on  simple  machines. 
They  used  the  Fifth  Cxrade  Book  —  SCIENCE  IN  OUR  WORLD  published 
by  D.  C.  Heath.  The  reading  discussion  and  experiments  included  levers, 
wheels  and  pulleys,  screws,  wedges  and  inclined  planes.  Each  teacher  con¬ 
ducted  class  experiments. 

Two  of  the  student  teachers  taught  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  They  designed  a 
unit  on  Illinois,  using  EXPLORING  ILLINOIS  of  the  Follet  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  booklet  written  by  another  group  of  fifth  grade  children,  and  the 
World  Book  on  Illinois,  for  their  source  material.  One  student  teacher  was 
in  charge  of  the  first  part  of  the  unit  and  the  other  was  responsible  for  or¬ 
ganizing  and  teaching  the  second  part.  This  entailed  reading,  discussion, 
construction  and  sharing  in  order  to  interrelate  the  parts  of  the  unit. 
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In  CREATIVE  WRITING  the  children  first  listened  to  some  poetry,  and 
then  did  some  choral  reading  to  have  an  opportunity  to  feel  the  rhythm  of 
the  poems.  Different  types  of  poems  were  read  in  which  the  repetition  of 
certain  words  were  discussed  and  the  way  in  which  descriptive  words  and 
rhythm  were  used.  The  idea  of  being  able  to  express  feelings  was  especially 
stressed.  The  children  wrote  poems  choosing  topics  which  they  wished  to 
write  about. 

Creative  stories  were  then  discussed.  Stories  were  told  to  the  children  in 
which  characters,  plot,  and  climax  were  fully  discussed.  The  children  then 
wrote  their  own  stories. 


None  of  the  student  teachers  taught  Physical  Education  but  they  did  help 
plan,  organize  and  coordinate  games  and  activities. 

The  LIBRARY  PERIOD  was  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  librarian 
of  the  University  School.  The  student  teachers  had  the  opportunity  of  play¬ 
ing  records  of  well  known  stories  and  presenting  them  to  children.  Then 
at  times  various  children  shared  their  books  with  the  student  teachers. 


A  regular  music  teacher  taught  music  and  while  she  took  responsibility 
for  teaching  songs,  note  reading  and  using  the  bells  and  autoharp,  she  did 
make  provision  for  each  of  the  four  student  teachers  to  teach  a  song  as  part 
of  the  regular  music  period. 

During  various  times  the  student  teachers  took  the  children  to  the  play¬ 
ground  for  recess  periods. 

At  certain  intervals  the  children,  under  the  guidance  of  the  team  teachers, 
gave  the  student  teachers  items  in  the  MERJH  Test,  Part  I.  (See  Appendix 
B).  At  one  time  the  student  teachers  blindfolded  the  children  and  gave  them 
the  same  parts  of  the  MERJH  Test  that  they  themselves  had  taken. 

The  student  teachers  had  the  experiences  of  taking  the  childrn  to  the  li¬ 
brary,  to  the  gymnasium,  to  the  washroom  and  to  the  playground.  All  these 
experiences  were  planned  and  evaluated  with  one  of  the  team  teachers.  There 
was  always  a  sighted  teacher  present  when  a  student  teacher  performed  her 
tasks. 

During  the  period  of  time  the  student  teachers  observed  the  teaching  of  a 
team  teacher,  the  other  team  teachers  evaluated  the  observers  against  cri¬ 
teria  of  things  to  be  observed.  (Appendix  F.)  The  student  teachers  were 
also  evaluated  by  the  team  teachers  as  they  worked  with  the  resource  people. 
(See  Appendix  G.)  As  the  student  teacher  taught  the  team  teacher  used  a 
scale  to  evaluate  her  teaching.  (Scale  appears  in  Appendix  H.) 

Monday  afternoons  were  spent  with  the  instructor  of  INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC.  The  five  student  teachers  and  the  blind  consultant  participated  in 
this  music  program.  The  instructor  created  a  system  to  make  the  reading 
of  music  possible  for  the  blind.  He  wrote  music  for  the  class.  Later  the 
student  teachers  wrote  their  own  music  and  played  this  music  on  various 
instruments.  The  students  learned  to  play  these  instruments  and  create 
their  own  musical  patterns  with  ease. 

These  students  had  all  studied  music  by  means  of  Braille  but  had  had  no 
experience  with  the  present  system  of  notation.  A  knowledge  of  staff  no¬ 
tation  is  absolutely  necessary  if  music  is  to  be  taught  to  sighted  children. 

PROBLEM:  to  devise  a  system  of  notation  comparable  to  staff  notation 
which  blind  students  could  read. 
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Procedure  Part  I:  Symbols 

A  system  of  notation  was  devised  by  the  instructor  of  instrumental  music 
that  was  easily  read  and  readily  understood  by  the  blind  students.  The 
symbols  were  whole  note,  half  note,  quarter  note,  eighth  note,  dotted  half¬ 
note,  dotted  quarter  note,  quarter  rest,  whole  or  half  rest,  bar  line,  treble 
clef,  three  fourths,  four  fourths,  two  fourths  and  six  eighths  rhythm,  flat, 
sharp  and  natural.  These  symbols  and  notes  were  cut  from  heavy  press- 
board  appliqued  on  a  staff  consisting  of  the  usual  five  lines. 

STAFF:  The  staff  which  is  approximately  one  inch  wide  was  ruled  on  typ¬ 
ing  paper  size  8V2  x  11.  The  lines  were  ruled  with  ordinary  “Elmer’s  glue” 
direct  from  the  spout  of  the  container.  After  drying  a  short  time  this  pro¬ 
cess  produced  raised  lines  which  could  readily  be  felt  by  the  students.  Upon 
this  staff  the  notes  and  symbols  were  placed. 

RESULTS:  Some  music  was  produced  by  the  above  process.  First  the 
rhythm  was  “clapped  out.”  Next  the  melody  was  sung  on  the  neutral  syll¬ 
able  of  LA.  Then  the  melodies  were  played  on  the  tonette.  Later  the  same 
melodies  were  played  on  the  clarinet  trainer,  the  trainer  flute,  and  trainer 
glockenspiel.  The  autoharp  was  used  for  accompaniment. 

EVALUATION:  Every  member  of  the  class  was  able  to  read  this  music 
readily.  At  no  time  was  the  procedure  a  rote  process.  The  class  was  actually 
reading  music  by  means  of  simplified  staff  notation.  While  each  member  of 
the  class  was  especially  interested  in  playing  the  tonette,  there  was  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest  shown  in  the  other  instruments  mentioned  above. 

PROCEDURE  -  PART  II.  CREATIVE  MUSIC.  In  order  for  the  above 
suggested  system  to  function  efficiently  it  should  be  possible  for  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  create  music  by  means  of  staff  notation.  To  applique  the  notes  on 
the  staff  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  blind.  With  this  difficulty  in  mind, 
every  note  and  symbol  represented  above  was  duplicated  in  metal  and  in 
the  form  of  thumb  tacks.  Kits  were  made  which  consisted  of  twelve  small 
plastic  symbol  containers  mounted  on  “celotex.”  Immediately  below  the 
boxes,  were  placed  two  layers  of  sheet  cork  each  3/32  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
On  this  was  attached  the  8V2  x  11  inch  paper  ruled  with  glue. 

EVALUATION:  Each  student  produced  a  short  exercise.  The  class  was 
questioned  concerning  this  particular  phase  of  the  work  and  each  said  that 
with  very  little  practice  in  placing  the  notes  on  the  staff  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatsoever  involved. 

The  consensus  was  that  this  was  an  excellent  approach  to  the  problem. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1.  While  there  are  other  systems  which  use  the  “thumb  tack”  principle, 
they  are  mostly  an  exact  duplication  of  our  modern  system  of  notation  which 
the  present  writer  believes  is  unnecessarily  complicated  and  would  seem  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  entire  project. 

2.  Since  these  students  are  in  teacher  training  there  is  a  need  for  some 
device  which  could  be  used  either  on  an  easel  or  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  blackboard.  This  could  consist  of  light  metal  strips  to  represent  the  lines 
of  the  staff  and  all  the  notes  could  be  of  the  pattern  suggested  above.  They 
could  be  made  of  wood,  light  metal  or  rubber  and  be  arranged  either  to  go 
between  the  lines  or  rest  astride  the  line.  This  device  could  be  used  by  both 
teacher  and  student.  It  would  not  be  difficult  nor  expensive  to  make. 
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3.  Since  this  was  a  pilot  study  many  subjects  other  than  music  had  to  be 
considered.  To  make  the  students  under  observation  efficient  teachers  of 
music  much  more  training  would  be  necessary.  With  additional  instruction 
and  experience  with  the  various  pre-band  instrument  there  is  no  question 
but  that  every  member  of  the  pilot  study  class  would  make  a  proficient 
teacher  of  music. 

HANDWRITING,  both  manuscript  and  cursive,  was  taught  by  a  writing 
teacher.  The  team  teachers  and  the  writing  teacher  devised  a  system  of 
teaching  manuscript  and  cursive  writing. 

Heavy  yarn  %"  in  diameter  was  used  to  make  the  letters;  these  were  then 
glued  on  pasteboard  cards  12  x  4.  Related  letters  were  grouped  together. 
Strings  about  5"  apart  were  fastened  to  the  blackboard  as  guide  lines.  After 
tracing  the  letters  by  themselves  and  then  with  the  help  of  the  teacher  they 
reproduced  the  letters  on  the  board.  Later  their  names  were  made  with 
yarn  and  each  learned  to  write  her  name  in  manuscript  and  cursive. 

One  team  teacher  later  decided  to  construct  a  chalkboard  made  of  strips 
of  chalkboard  5  inches  wide  36  inches  long  and  V2  inch  thick.  These  boards 
would  overlap  like  siding  on  a  house.  They  would  be  placed  in  a  frame  so  as 
to  be  easily  moved  in  the  classroom.  The  overlapped  boards  would  give  a 
sense  of  direction  for  straight  lines  and  the  width  would  help  gauge  the 
letters,  thus  blind  student  teachers  could  write  with  ease  on  a  chalkboard 
in  the  classroom. 


ROLE  OF  THE  RESOURCE  PERSONNEL 

As  had  been  mentioned,  a  portion  of  Tuesday  afternoons  was  spent  in 
planning  and  participating  in  P.  E.  activities.  Wednesday  afternoons  were 
spent  in  similar  activities  in  art  work.  On  Thursday  afternoons  some  time 
was  spent  with  resource  people.  The  first  resource  person  was  a  specialist 
in  the  field  of  choral  speaking.  She  described  choral  speaking,  its  purpose 
and  methods  and  presented  poems  that  lend  themselves  to  choral  speaking. 

The  following  day  she  came  into  the  classroom  and  demonstrated  with 
children  the  techniques  she  had  discussed  the  previous  day.  After  this,  an 
evaluation  and  discussion  followed. 

Another  resource  person  was  a  teacher  in  the  field  of  Audio  Visual  aids. 
He  discussed  and  demonstrated  various  audio  visual  aids.  Each  girl  had  the 
opportunity  to  thread  a  film  projector  and  handle  an  opaque  projector  and 
tape  recorder.  Every  student  teacher  was  able  to  thread  a  projector. 

An  authority  in  the  field  of  creative  dramatics  from  the  Speech  Depart¬ 
ment  discussed  creative  dramatics  with  the  group.  Through  the  contents  of 
a  woman’s  purse  they  created  an  imaginary  woman  who  might  have  owned 
the  purse.  Then  a  story  a  student  teacher  had  told  to  the  children  was  told 
to  the  student  teachers.  They  used  this  story  to  create  and  produce  a  play. 

In  the  classroom,  one  team  teacher  did  some  work  with  the  children  in 
creative  dramatics  and  used  the  assistance  of  the  student  teachers.  Each 
student  teacher  worked  with  a  group  of  children  on  one  scene.  Then  all 
five  scenes  were  put  together.  Evaluation  followed. 

A  teacher  of  metal  work  in  the  University  Junior  High  provided  polished 
free  form  stones  and  silver  wire  and  taught  the  girls  to  make  caged  jewelry. 
Each  girl  created  a  pin,  ring  or  pendant.  Each  planned  and  designed  what 
she  wished  to  make. 

An  outstanding  child  psychologist  from  another  university  was  another 
resource  person.  She  lectured  on  “Looking  at  Oneself.”  Because  of  her  un- 
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usually  rich  background  and  her  wide  training,  the  girls  had  an  informative 
and  inspirational  lecture.  The  needs  and  wishes  of  the  student  teachers  had 
been  assessed,  and  it  was  found  there  were  a  variety  of  areas  they  wished 
discussed. 

The  three  regular  staff  members  used  the  remaining  Thursdays  to  dis¬ 
cussed  Methods  of  Reporting  to  Parents.  They  discussed  the  pros  and  cons 
of  traditional  report  cards,  new  type  report  cards,  personal  letters,  parent 
teacher  conferences  and  a  combination  of  any  two  of  the  methods.  The  ob¬ 
jectives,  learning  experiences,  methods  of  evaluation  and  references  in  all 
the  language  arts  (reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening),  arithmetic, 
social  studies,  science,  health,  P.  E.  and  the  arts  were  discussed.  Additional 
areas  discussed  were  the  developmental,  functional  and  recreational  aspects 
of  reading  and  an  individualized  reading  program.  Further  problems  of 
classroom  discipline  received  attention. 

Each  day  the  regular  teachers  brought  an  article  that  was  beautiful  and 
sometimes  rare.  This  article  was  felt  by  the  blind  students,  discussed,  enjoyed 
and  finally  an  accurate  description  was  given  by  the  sighted  teachers. 

One  afternoon  was  given  to  the  Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind  who,  with 
the  help  of  assistants,  discussed  various  materials  that  could  be  used  by  blind 
teachers  in  teaching  sighted  children;  such  as  Braille  maps,  feltboards,  etc. 

Two  excursions  of  note  were  a  trip  to  a  factory  and  a  trip  to  an  airport. 
Sycamore  Coats  are  made  in  DeKalb,  Illinois,  at  the  Brody  Brothers  Factory. 
The  University  provided  transportation  and  a  trip  was  made  to  the  factory. 
The  receptionist,  and  one  of  the  Brody  brothers  welcomed  us.  They  took  us 
on  a  guided  tour.  Each  student  teacher  was  told  about  and  felt  every  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  making  of  a  coat  from  the  time  the  material  came  to  the  factory 
in  a  roll  until  it  left  the  factory  as  a  Sycamore  Coat.  Many  valuable  learning 
experiences  occurred  here. 

Another  desire  the  student  teachers  expressed  was  to  go  to  an  airport  and 
board  a  trainer  plane.  Arrangements  were  made  to  go  to  the  Taylor  Airport 
in  DeKalb.  Here  the  owner  explained  every  part  and  operation  of  the  plane. 
Each  girl  felt  and  worked  controls  and  sat  in  the  pilot  seat  of  a  trainer  plane. 


CONFERENCES  AND  EVALUATIONS 

Each  day  there  was  a  short  conference  period  when  the  three  regular  staff 
members  discussed  pertinent  matters  with  the  student  teachers.  These  con¬ 
ferences  included  discussion  of  such  things  as  methods  of  teaching,  teaching 
values,  guidance  in  the  classroom,  building  attitudes,  handling  delicate  situ¬ 
ations  in  a  classroom,  improving  human  relations,  kindness,  fairness,  firm¬ 
ness,  etc. 


Each  day  the  student  teachers  wrote  evaluations  of  the  day’s  work.  While 
they  w*ere  observing  they  had  different  things  to  watch  for.  In  the  beginning 
they  followed  the  outline  of  observation  guide  mentioned  previously.  (Ap¬ 
pendix  E.)  Later  on  they  picked  out  three  positive  learnings  or  techniques 
used  by  the  team  teachers  and  three  things  they  questioned.  (Appendix  I.) 
Another  time  they  were  to  evaluate  their  own  teaching.  (Appendix  J.) 
At  still  another  time,  they  were  to  evaluate  the  academic  and  social  growth 
of  three  children,  one  a  rapid  learner,  one  an  average  learner  and  one  a 
slow  learner.  (Appendix  K.)  The  student  teachers  were  to  make  suggestions 
for  ways  to  help  the  children  improve  academically  and  socially.  At  the  end 
of  the  six  weeks  they  wrote  letters  to  the  parents  of  these  children  evaluating 
the  summer’s  work.  (Appendix  L.) 

Another  time  they  were  asked  to  describe  the  physchological  and  educatonal 
atmosphere  of  the  room  on  various  days.  (Appendix  M.) 
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Mid  term  the  team  teachers  held  individual  conferences  with  the  student 
teachers  according  to  this  structured  form: 

1.  What  are  the  good  things  this  program  is  doing  for  you? 

2.  How  could  this  program  be  improved? 

3.  What  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  program? 

4.  How  do  you  feel  about  becoming  a  teacher? 

5.  If  you  were  chosen  to  participate  in  this  program  next  year  would 
you  come  with  a  stronger  desire  to  be  an  elementary  teacher? 

6.  What  do  you  feel  your  limitations  are  at  this  point  in  teaching  elemen¬ 
tary  children? 

7.  How  did  you  like  the  tape  on  Illinois? 

8.  How  do  you  like  the  food  at  the  dormitory? 

9.  How  do  these  children  seem  to  you  in  height  and  weight? 

10.  What  are  some  of  their  characteristics? 

11.  What  are  some  of  their  interests? 

12.  Would  you  rather  have  lived  with  sighted  students  or  in  the  group 
you  are  now  in? 

13.  Do  you  feel  any  competition  within  this  group? 

14.  If  you  were  to  do  team  teaching  in  a  public  school,  what  would  you 
like  to  teach? 


The  third  conference  was  held  the  final  week  after  the  students  had  written 
two  evaluations.  One  of  these  evaluations  was  held  on  Monday  of  the  last 
week  before  the  final  tests,  lectures,  luncheons,  dinners,  etc.  were  held.  This 
evaluation  was  written  and  structured  by  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  would  you  describe  this  program  to  someone  who  knew  only  that 
you  were  a  participant? 

2.  What  were  the  main  strengths  of  this  program? 

3.  What  were  the  weaknesses  of  this  program? 


4.  What  has  this  program  done  specifically  for  you? 

5.  Why  would  you  like  to  come  back  to  us  next  summer  and  participate  in 
a  similar  program? 


On  Friday  before  the  final  conferences  this  second  evaluation  was  written 
according  to  this  structure: 

1.  What  would  you  like  to  add  to  your  Monday’s  evaluation,  pro  or  con? 

2.  What  is  your  educational  philosophy? 

3.  What  do  you  feel  your  limitations  are  as  of  now? 

4.  How  do  you  get  the  respect  of  children? 
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While  these  evaluations  were  being  written  one  student  at  a  time  was 
in  conference  with  the  three  team  teachers.  Each  student  was  told  the 
growth  she  had  made  and  her  needs  for  improvement.  Her  tests  and  her 
written  evaluations  were  discussed  and  all  facts  were  sincerely  and  frankly 
faced.  The  second  part  of  the  interview  was  structured  with  these  questions: 

1.  How  much  does  becoming  an  elementary  teacher  mean  to  you? 

2.  If  you  feel  at  the  end  of  two  years  you  couldn’t  teach,  what  else  could 
you  do  ? 

3.  How  disappointed  would  you  be  at  not  becoming  a  teacher? 

4.  How  much  sleep  do  you  get? 

5.  What  are  your  plans  for  the  future? 


FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
TEACHING  EXPERIENCES 

Four  student  teachers  were  permitted  to  teach  small  groups  of  sighted 
children.  The  fifth  student  teacher,  the  sophomore,  was  not  considered  suf¬ 
ficiently  prepared  for  an  intensive  teaching  experience.  The  four  did  well 
in  small  group  teaching. 

For  the  reading  program,  these  students  did  good  work  in  planning  and 
teaching  the  average  and  above  average  groups.  However,  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  for  them  to  teach  these  groups  on  a  regular  basis.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  providing  moreepportunities  for  teaching  on  a  regular  basis,  these 
student  teachers  should  add  to  their  experiences  by  teaching  the  slow  learn¬ 
ing  group.  They  should  also  have  the  opportunity  to  teach  all  three  groups 
in  a  reading  period  as  does  a  sighted  teacher.  In  addition  to  the  group 
method  an  individualized  approach  to  the  teaching  of  reading  should  be 
explored. 

More  outside  reading  relative  to  the  stories  must  be  done  by  the  student 
teachers  so  they  will  motivate  the  children  to  read  not  only  the  story  at 
hand,  but  also  to  read  related  books  on  a  more  extensive  and  individually 
selected  basis.  The  student  teachers  needed  further  experience  with  multiple 
level  groups  in  teaching  the  skills  of  silent  and  oral  reading.  A  course  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  is  recommended. 

The  sophomore  told  two  stories,  planning  well  for  their  presentation  and 
arousing  pupil  interest  and  enjoyment. 

All  the  student  teachers  need  more  background  materials  in  the  newer 
methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  There  was  a  definite  lack  of  geometric 
concepts  and  computational  meanings.  While  they  had  trouble  measuring 
line  segments  with  a  compass,  it  is  believed  that  with  more  time  and  practice 
this  could  be  mastered. 

The  four  student  teachers  taught  small  gToups  in  science  adequately. 
They  need  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  world  around  them,  to  have  more 
experience  with  everyday  tools  and  appliances,  and  to  do  extensive  reading 
and  experimentation  under  the  guidance  of  a  sighted  person.  They  must  be 
sufficiently  prepared  so  that  they  can  not  only  follow  the  experiment  but 
detect  any  errors  the  child  is  making  or  answer  questions  he  might  raise  in 
doing  the  experiment. 

Teachers  B,  C,  D  and  E  did  satisfactory  teaching  of  small  groups  in  social 
studies.  Two  cooperatively  taught  a  unit  on  Illinois.  They  had  access  to 
a  tape  on  Illinois  made  bv  the  Follet  Publishing  Company,  and  used  a  World 
Book  in  Braille,  reading  the  section  on  Illinois.  They  had  a  book  written  by 
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another  fifth  grade  read  to  them  for  additional  information  on  the  unit. 
They  also  had  an  embossed  outline  map  of  Illinois.  They  had  sufficient 
background  to  organize  the  material  and  to  present  it  in  a  successful  teach¬ 
ing-learning  situation. 

Their  Art  work  was  successful  because  media  were  used  with  which  the 
students  had  experience  and  had  developed  some  skill.  A  limitation  was 
their  choice  of  color  and  the  mixing  of  color.  Charcoal  designs  or  colors 
chosen  for  them  could  be  used  without  to  much  difficulty.  Evaluation  of 
children’s  work  was  made  through  a  committee  or  one  child  describing  the 
work  of  others.  This  assistance  made  it  possible  for  the  student  teachers 
to  participate  in  the  evaluation. 

Each  student  teacher  taught  one  song  successfully.  Their  ability  to  play 
the  piano  and  sing  were  assets.  They  do,  however,  need  to  learn  to  read 
the  music  that  sighted  children  are  using.  They  need  to  be  able  to  place  a 
staff  on  the  board  and  know  the  key  signature,  time  signature,  notes  and 
rests  that  the  sighted  children  are  looking  at  and  reading. 

While  the  student  teachers  participated  in  P.  E.  activities  with  the  super¬ 
vising  teacher  t,hey  participated  only  in  square  dancing  with  the  children. 
This  was  done  very  satisfactorily.  However,  more  skill  in  physical  activities 
needs  to  be  developed.  Through  practice  and  training  they  can  demonstrate 
certain  skills  such  as  rhythms,  mimetics,  basic  dance  steps,  stunts,  tumbling 
and  perhaps  other  basic  sport  skills,  depending  on  the  individual’s  abilities. 

These  student  teachers  had  to  learn  how  to  write  both  manuscript  and 
cursive.  They  responded  to  the  teaching  and  while  their  letters  were  large, 
they  were  beginning  to  have  better  muscular  control. 


STUDENT  TEACHER  EVALUATION 

Every  evaluation  from  each  student  gave  evidence  that  she  had  acquired 
much  knowledge  and  more  self  confidence.  Each  felt  that  she  could  be  a 
successful  teacher  if  she  could  be  given  more  training  and  practice. 

All  the  students  were  extremely  competent  in  learning  and  recognizing 
each  child's  voice.  A  child  would  say,  “I  wish  to  speak.”  Every  student 
teacher  could  call  the  child  by  name. 

The  only  limitation  that  was  mentioned  by  each  was  in  the  area  of  writing. 
They  were  unable  to  write  on  the  board  so  the  children  could  read  it,  and 
they  felt  incompetent  in  teaching  children  penmanship. 

Four  of  the  five  student  teachers  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
periences  they  had  had.  Two  said  the  amount  learned  was  unusually  great 
and  the  integration  of  theory  and  practice  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
their  experiences. 


CHILDREN’S  EVALUATION 

All  of  these  student  teachers  were  able  to  work  well  with  small  groups  of 
children.  The  children  presented  no  discipline  problems.  They  indicated 
they  were  fond  of  the  student  teachers,  accepted  them  very  well,  and  responded 
to  them  as  ,  they  did  a  sighted  teacher. 

The  children’s  evaluations  showed  that  they  had  confidence  in  blind  people’s 
ability.  One  child  said  that,  ‘The  principal  should  not  let  trouble  making 
children  be  in  a  group  with  blind  teachers.” 

At  present  it  seems  advisable  to  have  a  select  group  of  children  taught 
by  blind  teachers,  but  further  exploration  may  prove  such  selection  un¬ 
necessary. 
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It  was  evident  that  the  blind  students  could  identify  common  sounds  found 
in  the  classroom.  As  children  gave  Part  I  of  the  MERJH  Test  throughout 
the  session,  the  blind  students  seldom  missed  an  identification.  Parts  II 
and  III  of  the  MERJH  Test  were  administered  by  a  team  teacher.  There  was 
evidence  that  students  A,  B,  C,  and  D  need  much  training  in  reaching  for 
objects  or  in  picking  up  objects  commonly  found  on  a  desk,  table  or  shelf. 
Part  IV  of  the  MERJH  Test  showed  that  the  blind  students  weren't  as  alert 
in  secondary  listening;  i.e.  peripheral  listening,  as  teachers  need  to  be.  The 
MERJH  was  a  simple  measuring  instrument. 

All  of  the  blind  students  except  one  seem  to  have  a  blind  vs.  sighted  attitude. 
This  one  had  been  with  sighted  people  throughout  her  educational  life.  This 
factor  apparently  gave  her  a  different  perception  of  the  problem. 

Four  of  them  were  competitive  among  themselves.  They  had  gone 
through  the  same  elementary  and  high  school.  Later  they  went  to  different 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  were  together  again  this  summer.  The 
former  competitive  spirit  was  revived.  However,  each  recognized  this  and 
no  special  problem  seemed  to  emerge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  seemed 
happier  and  more  apt  to  cooperate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  each  student  teacher  indicated  a  need  for 
much  attention  from  the  team  teachers,  staff,  etc.  By  the  end  of  the  summer, 
however,  three  needed  less  attention  while  the  other  two  still  needed  the  sup¬ 
port  and  reassurance  of  attention. 


PARENTS  EVALUATION 

Fourteen  questionaires  were  sent  to  fourteen  parents  (Appendix  N)  thirteen 
were  returned.  All  indicated  that  parents  liked  having  their  child  work  with 
blind  student  teachers.  They  felt  their  children  profited  from  the  experience 
and  all  had  positive  comments  about  the  project  and  hoped  a  similar  one 
would  be  in  the  offing. 


RESULTS  OF  ATTITUDE  TESTS 

In  comparing  the  pre  and  post  MOST  Test,  it  was  found  that  50%  or  more 
change  in  Yes  response  took  place  in  the  post  test  in  these  questions: 

11.  Blind  people  are  happier  than  other  people. 

10.  Blind  people  can  dance. 

45.  Blind  people  can  explain  things  well. 

46.  Blind  people  can  learn  new  ideas  quickly. 

Between  30  and  50%  shifted  from  NO  to  YES  responses  on  the  post- test 
in  these  questions: 

8.  A  blind  person  could  read  to  me. 

13.  Blind  people  can  tell  if  you’re  not  listening  during  a  class  discussion. 
29.  Blind  people  can  hear  better  than  sighted  people. 

32.  A  blind  person  could  be  a  singer. 

35.  I  like  to  talk  to  blind  people. 

39.  Blind  people  can  tell  if  you  don’t  understand  directions. 

43.  Blind  people  are  easy  to  talk  to. 
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49.  I  would  like  to  walk  with  a  blind  person. 

51.  Blind  people  can  tell  if  you  follow  directions. 

Between  30  and  50%  changed  from  YES  to  NO  responses  in  the  post  test 
concerning  these  questions: 

7.  I  feel  sorry  for  blind  people. 

11.  Blind  people  are  happier  than  other  people. 

21.  Blind  people  are  sad. 

31.  Blind  people  can  watch  television. 

33.  Blind  people  walk  funny. 

42.  Blind  people  are  cross  and  growly. 

47.  Blind  people  are  hard  to  talk  to. 


STANDARDIZED  TEST  RESULTS 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  mean  performances  of  the 
blind  students  through  pre  and  post  tests  of  the  CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF 
PERSONALITY,  THE  MINNESOTA  TEACHER  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY, 
THE  MINNESOTA  MULTIPHASIC  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY,  THE 
IPAT  and  the  THURSTONE  TEMPERAMENT  SCHEDULE.  (See  Table  A.) 

However,  an  examination  of  test  profiles  indicates  that  many  shifts  in 
attitude  toward  self  and  others  did  occur.  Since  no  statistical  analysis  of 
these  changes  was  feasible,  criteria  for  determining  significant  differences 
in  performance  were  established. 

For  purposes  of  establishing  criteria  to  determine  changes  in  personality 
which  may  be  regarded  as  real,  arbitrary  limits  are  stated  for  the  different 
tests.  These  limits  are  considered  defensible  since  they  are  large  enough 
to  require  different  classification  and  interpretation  according  to  the  test 
manuals  and  since  they  are  too  large  to  be  dismissed  as  occurring  by  chance. 
The  following  about  each  participant  is  based  on  at  least  a  30%  differential 
on  the  CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY,  two  classification  changes 
in  the  THURSTONE  TEMPERAMENT  SCHEDULE,  a  change  from  or  to 
the  “danger”  area  of  the  MINNESOTA  MULTIPHASIC  PERSONALITY 
INVENTORY,  and  a  15  point  change  in  score  on  the  MINNESOTA  TEACH¬ 
ER  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY.  Since  no  changes  occurred  on  the  IPAT 
beyond  a  single  point,  no  limit  was  set  to  designate  a  change  important. 
On  the  basis  of  this,  the  following  real  changes  may  be  said  to  have  occurred 
among  the  blind  student  teachers. 

One  became  more  active  and  has  an  important  new  concept  of  personal 
freedom. 

Another  has  given  up  the  overconcern  about  bodily  discomforts  and  she 
is  no  longer  having  a  problem  with  suspiciousness  of  others.  She  has  more 
energy  available  for  activity.  She  has  become  more  sociable  and  less  re¬ 
flective.  She  has  acquired  important  social  skills. 

One  is  no  longer  overly-active  and  has  become  more  reflective,  Her  feel¬ 
ings  of  self  reliance  are  greatly  improved.  Her  attiudes  toward  children 
and  teaching  improved. 

Another  is  less  depressed,  less  rebellious,  less  socially  isolated,  and  has 
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less  uncontrolled  energy.  She  is  more  active,  vigorous,  and  emotionally 
stable.  She  has  greater  feelings  of  belonging  and  her  attitudes  toward 
children  and  teaching  have  improved. 

One  is  less  rebellious  but  suspicious  of  others.  She  is  psychologically  with¬ 
drawn  and  is  less  sociable.  She  has  lost  ground  in  community  relations. 
These  findings  were  reported  by  the  clinical  psychologist. 


SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  seem  appropriate  as  a  result  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  project: 

1.  That  blind  student  teachers  be  given  more  time  to  work  with  child¬ 
ren  so  that  they  can  work  with  an  entire  group  rather  than  only  a 
segment. 

2.  That  they  work  with  different  levels  of  learners  in  order  to  gain  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  and  develop  patience  with  learners  who  learn 
at  different  rates. 

3.  That  they  work  under  as  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  possible  so 
that  there  will  be  progression  from  this  experience. 

4.  That  they  have  more  training  in  the  content  areas  as  well  as  in  the 
techniques  of  teaching. 

5.  That  they  have  help  in  resolving  the  blind  vs.  sighted  attitude.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by: 

a.  Urging  them  to  listen  to  newscasts  and  try  to  become  part  of  the 
sighted  world. 

b.  Providing  more  training  in  posture  and  mobility. 

c.  Promoting  greater  self  confidence. 

d.  Teaching  them  more  skills  such  as  penmanship. 

e.  That  they  be  taught  both  manuscript  and  cursive  writing. 

f.  That  they  become  more  aware  of  sighted  people  and  of  other  blind  people. 

g.  That  they  be  given  more  content  courses. 


FINAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  Further  exploration  into  the  possibilities  of  blind  teachers  becoming: 

1.  Regular  teachers  of  sighted  children. 

2.  Team  teachers  of  sighted  children. 

3.  Resource  teachers  of  sighted  children. 

4.  Regular  teachers  of  integrated  blind  and  sighted. 

5.  Assistant  teachers  or  teacher  aides. 

II.  More  studies  and  projects  be  conducted  for  further  experimentation. 

III.  Development  of  techniques  that  will  give  the  blind  teacher  a  framework 
in  which  to  operate  an  entire  classroom. 

IV.  Greater  awareness  on  the  part  of  those  in  rehabilitation  to  stress  personal 
and  social  adjustment  of  the  blind  student. 
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ADDENDUM 


Since  this  study  has  been  completed,  three  additions  are  necessary. 


1.  A  detailed  report  has  been  sent  to  the  counselor  of  each  student  teacher. 


2.  One  of  the  students  has  a  position  as  a  resource  teacher  of  visually 
handicapped  children  in  a  large  public  school  system. 


3.  A  study  of  the  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 
IN  PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS  prepared  by  the  Personnel  Re¬ 
search  Center  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  from  July  1960  -  June 
1961  indicated  the  large  number  of  blind  in  the  teaching  profession  is 
very  informative. 


REGULAR  STAFF 


Mr.  John  D.  O’Connor 

Teacher,  Elgin  Public  Schools, 

Elgin,  Illinois 

Miss  Helen  A.  McNamara 

Supervising  Teacher,  The  University 

School,  Northern  Illinois  University 

Dr.  Marguerite  O’Connor 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Northern  Illinois  University 

PART  TIME  STAFF 

Dr.  Birchard  Coar 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Music 

Northern  Illinois  University 

Miss  Ruth  Eismann 

Assistant  Professor  and  Librarian 

The  University  School,  Northern 

Illinois  University 

Dr.  Stuart  D.  Fink 

Director,  The  University  School 

Principal,  the  University  Elementary 

School 

Mr.  Richard  Keefer 

Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign 

Languages,  Northern  Illinois 

University 

Mrs.  Margaret  Reeves 

Graduate  Assistant  in  the  Education 
Department,  Northern  Iliinois  University 

Mr.  Lawrence  Secrest 

Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  in¬ 
dustrial  Arts,  Northern  Illinois 

University 

Dr.  Mary  Swynehardt 

Supervising  Teacher  of  Art,  University 

School,  Northern  Illinois  University 

Mrs.  Alda  Weedman 

Supervising  Teacher,  The  University 

School,  Northern  Illinois  University 

Dr.  Jerome  Winn 

Supervising  Teacher  of  Physical  Education 

The  University  School,  Northern 

Illinois  University 

Miss  Barbara  Winters 

Teacher,  Palatine  Public  Schools 

Palatine,  Illinois 

RESOURCE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Floyd  Cargill 

Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Illinois 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Dr.  Edith  Grotberg 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Northern  Illinois  University 

Dr.  Donald  Hammerman 

Assistant  Professor  and  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor,  Lorado  Taft  Field  Campus, 

Northern  Illinois  University 

Mr.  Frank  Harnish 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Northern  Illinois  University 

Mr.  Arthur  Hoppenstead  Home  Trainer  for  the  Blind 

State  of  Illinois 


Mr.  Dale  Lake 

Dr.  Kathleen  O’Brien 
Dr.  Henry  A.  O’Connor 
Dr.  Shinkichi  Shimabukuro 
Dr.  Esther  Williams 


Assistant  Professor  and  Supervising 
Teacher  of  Art,  The  University  School 
Northern  Illinois  University 

Principal,  Woodbine  School,  Cicero,  Illinois 
Psychology  Department,  Loyola  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Northern  Illinois  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Northern  Illinois  University 

Professor  of  Education 
Northern  Illinois  University 


COOPERATING  CONSULTANTS 


Dr.  Virgil  Alexander 

Dr.  Martin  Bartels 
Mr.  Marvin  Berge 
Dr.  E.  C.  Cline 
Dr.  William  Froom 
Dr.  Gwynn  Greene 
Dr.  Robert  Hainds 
Mr.  R.  B.  Mades 
Mrs.  Grace  Sims  Moyer 

Mr.  Robert  Scanlon 

Mr.  Orrin  G.  Thompson 
Mr.  Eugene  W.  Tigan 
Dr.  Robert  Topp 
Dr.  George  D.  Weigel 


Professor  of  Education,  Dean  of  the 
Evening  College,  Northern  Illinois 
University 

Professor  of  Education 
Director  of  Placement 

Superintendent  of  DeKalb  Public  Schools 
DeKalb,  Illinois 

State  Supervisor  of  Illinois  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Professor  and  Director  of  Regional  Ser¬ 
vices,  Northern  Illinois  University 

Professor  of  Education  Coordinator  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Teaching  Northern  Illinois  University 

Academic  Vice  President 
Northern  Illinois  University 

Superintendent  of  Kane  County  Schools 
Geneva,  Illinois 

Assistant  State  Supervisor 
Illinois  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

Consultant,  Services  for  the  Blind 
Illinois  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

Superintendent  of  Elgin  Public  Schools 
Elgin,  Illinois 

Rehabilitation  Counselor  and  University 
Coordinator 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
Northern  Illinois  University 

Professor  of  Education  and  Acting  Head 
Department  of  Education 
Northern  Illinois  University 


TABLE  A 


STUDENTS  “T’S”  FOR  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  CORRELATED  MEANS. 


Instrument 

N 

M2 

M  1 

D  2 

(D)  2 

t 

1.  California  Test 
of  Personality  (CTP) 

5 

141.8 

141.0 

566 

16 

0.15 

2.  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic  Personality 

Inventory  (MMPI) 

5 

307.40 

315.60 

4279 

1681 

-0.59 

3.  Minnesota  Teacher 
Attitude  Inventory 
(MTAI) 

t? 

0 

34.2 

27.6 

971 

1089 

1.08 

4.  IPAT  Self  Analy¬ 
sis  Form 

5 

4.2 

4.4 

1 

1 

-1.00 

5.  Thurstone  Tem¬ 
perament  Schedule 
(TTS) 

5 

66.0 

61.6 

230 

484 

1.71 

df  —  N  =  1 
Difference  Method 


APPENDIX  A 


May  9,  1961 


Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs . .. . : 

I  think  you  may  be  interested  in  the  attached  announcement  respecting 
a  special  room  we  are  setting  up  this  summer,  having  to  do  with  blind 
teachers  working  with  sighted  pupils. 

I  am  putting  together  a  small  class  of  about  fifteen  pupils  for  this  purpose. 
All  of  these  children  will  be  volunteers;  all  fourth  graders;  and  mostly 
University  School  pupils.  This  will  be  a  carefully  managed  experience  for 
the  children  concerned.  Our  Miss  McNamara  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
children  and  there  will  be  other  experienced  teachers  involved.  It  should 
be  an  interesting  program  for  the  children,  and  profitable  to  them. 

There  are  six  vacancies  left  and  I  am  offering  them  first  to  some  of 
our  fourth  graders,  before  I  go  to  out-of-town  applicants.  If  Rebecca  would 
like  to  come,  please  call  the  office  and  reserve  a  place  now. 


Very  Sincerely, 


Stuart  D.  Fink 
Director 


SDF/cf 


Note:  The  summer  term  runs  from  June  26th  to  August  4th,  8:30  to 
11:30,  mornings  only. 

Children  who  cannot  attend  at  least  5  of  the  6  weeks  should  not  be  enrolled. 
There  is  no  fee,  except  for  kindergartners. 
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This  summer  the  state  is  providing  an  addition  to  our  regular  summer 
school  program. 

A  Pilot  study  in  Education  will  be  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mar¬ 
guerite  O’Connor  of  the  Northern  Illinois  University  staff.  This  research 
will  be  done  with  blind  students  who  hope  to  be  teachers  of  sighted  children. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover  the  limitations  these  people  might 
have  in  teaching  children. 

It  is  our  wish  to  have  a  group  of  children  who  have  finished  fourth  grade 
be  a  part  of  this  study  and  attend  summer  school  which  starts  at  8:30  and 
finishes  at  11:30. 

Miss  Helen  McNamara  will  be  the  Laboratory  Staff  member  in  charge  of 
these  children. 

While  blind  students  will  be  in  the  room  and  participating  in  the  room 
activities  your  children  will  always  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Miss 
McNamara,  Dr.  O’Connor  or  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  who  are  qualified  classroom 
teachers. 

There  will  be  instruction  in  language  arts,  arithmetic,  science,  social  stud¬ 
ies,  health,  P.E.,  music  and  art.  This  will  be  an  enrichment  program. 

Dr.  Swynehardt,  Miss  Hendershot,  and  Mr.  Winn  will  also  work  with  your 
children. 


APPENDIX  B 


MER  JH 


The  MERJH  test,  named  after  the  first  names  of  the  people  who  construct¬ 
ed  it,  Marguerite  O’Connor,  Eugene  Tigan,  Robert  Scanlon,  John  O’Connor, 

Helen  McNamara  is  a  test  composed  of  four  parts. 

Part  I  —  to  test  the  awareness  of  blind  teachers  to  common  noises  of  an 
ordinary  classroom. 

Part  II  and  III  —  to  test  the  spatial  perception  of  the  blind  student. 

Part  IV  —  to  try  to  ascertain  the  blind  student’s  threshold  of  awareness 
of  the  environment  about  him,  based  on  aduitory  cues  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mersed  in  an  interview. 


MERJH 


Part  I 

Identify  these  sounds  as  children  do  them. 

1.  Open  and  close  a  desk. 

2.  Turn  pages  of  a  book. 

3.  Turn  on  lights. 

4.  Draw  drapes. 

5.  Crumple  writing  paper. 

6.  Throw  paper  in  wastebasket. 

7.  Write  on  paper. 

8.  Turn  pages  of  a  paper  booklet. 

9.  Write  on  board. 

10.  Cut  paper  with  scissors. 

11:  Stir  paint. 

12.  Drop  a  book. 

13.  Blow  and  pop  paper  bag. 

14.  Drop  a  ball. 

15.  Open  a  cellophane  wrapped  candy. 

16.  Drop  a  marble. 

17.  Whittle  a  piece  of  wood. 

18.  Sharpen  a  pencil  with  hand  sharpener. 

19.  Sandpaper  a  block  of  wood. 

20.  Planing  a  piece  of  wood. 

21.  Sawing  a  piece  of  wood. 

22.  Crack  an  English  walnut. 

23.  Crack  a  peanut. 

24.  Open  a  zipper  notebook. 

25.  Tear  paper. 

26.  Pour  water. 

27.  Drop  a  tennis  shoe. 

28.  Wind  a  watch. 

29.  Drop  a  key. 


MERJH  Test  —  Part  I  (Continued) 


30.  Open  a  plastic  bag. 

31.  Jingle  coins. 

32.  Close  a  sliding  door  of  a  cupboard. 

33.  Jingle  a  bracelet. 

34.  Turn  on  electric  fan. 

35.  Use  knitting  needles. 

36.  Bounce  a  ball. 

37.  Jiggle  chair. 

38.  Tap  finger  on  desk. 

39.  Drop  nuts. 

40.  Pull  down  A.Y.  screen. 

41.  Use  a  stapler. 

42.  Move  wastebasket  to  collect  scraps. 

43.  Move  utility  cart. 

44.  Stick  holes  in  paper  with  pencil. 

45.  Throw  eraser  across  the  room. 

46.  Open  an  umbrella. 

47.  Clap  erasers  together. 

48.  Erase  board. 

49.  Snap  a  ringed  notebook. 

50.  Scribble  on  paper. 

51.  Open  and  close  a  door. 

52.  Open  a  box  of  Kleenex. 

53.  Cut  corrugated  paper. 

54.  Use  a  punch  to  put  holes  in  paper. 

55.  Drop  a  pencil. 

56.  Take  candy  from  paper  sack. 

57.  Lock  a  door. 

58.  Get  a  drink. 

59.  Wash  and  dry  hands. 

60.  Pull  up  wall  map. 

61.  Erase  work  on  paper. 


M  E  R  J  H  Test 


Part  II 


Examiner  has  board  20”  square.  On  edge  farthest  from  examinee  are 
five  one  inch  blocks  placed  at  intervals  across  the  board  on  squares  of  sand¬ 
paper.  Reading  from  left  to  right  blocks  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Exam¬ 
inee  is  allowed  to  familiarize  himself  with  board  and  blocks.  Then  examiner 
places  block  one  on  space  one,  block  two  on  space  two,  etc.  The  following 
test  is  given. 


MERJH  Test 


Part  II 


Name  . .. . .  Date 

I.  Reading  from  left  to  right. 

1.  Pick  up  block  number  5. 

2.  Pick  up  block  number  3. 

3.  Pick  up  block  number  1. 

4.  Pick  up  block  number  4. 

5.  Pick  up  block  number  2. 


.  Tester 


Score 


5 . . 

r; 

V ••••••••••< 

5 . 

5 . 


II.  Now  replace  the  blocks 

1.  Replace  block  number  3. 

2.  Replace  block  number  5. 

3.  Replace  block  number  1. 

4.  Replace  block  number  2. 

5.  Replace  block  number  4. 


K 


n 


K 

Ummmmmmmmm 


MERJH  Test 


Part  III 


Examiner  has  board  20”  square  and  five  one  inch  blocks  placed  in  four 
corners  and  one  in  center  of  board.  Each  is  on  a  square  of  sandpaper. 

Examinee  is  allowed  to  familiarize  himself  with  board,  then  examiner  gives 


him  the  following  test. 


MERJH  Test 


Part  III 


Name  . .. .  Date  .  Tester  ....... 

Score 

I. 

1.  Pick  up  block  from  upper  right  hand  corner.  5 . 

2.  Pick  up  block  from  lower  left  hand  corner.  5 . 

3.  Pick  up  block  from  center  of  board.  5 . 

4.  Pick  up  block  from  lower  right  hand  corner.  5 . 

5.  Pick  up  block  from  upper  left  hand  corner.  5 . .. . 


II. 

1.  Place  a  block  in  center  of  board. 

2.  Place  a  block  in  lower  right  hand  corner. 

3.  Place  a  block  in  upper  left  hand  corner. 

4.  Place  a  block  in  upper  right  hand  corner. 

5.  Place  a  block  in  lower  left  hand  corner. 


••••••«••••••••••• 


MERJH  Test 


Part  IV 


As  examinee  carries  on  an  assignment  of  high  interest  such  as,  “Tell  me 
the  story  you  have  planned  to  tell  the  children  ”  the  examiner  listens  atten¬ 
tively  and  as  he  is  listening  performs  these  ten  tasks. 

After  the  examinee  finishes  his  story  the  examiner  asks  the  student  to 
tell  what  noises  he  heard  or  what  wTas  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 
Each  noise  is  weighted. 


MERJH  Test 


Part  IV 


Name 


Date  . .  Tester 


Score 


1.  Reaches  to  table  slightly  behind  and  to  the  left  and  picks 

up  a  saucer  with  empty  cup  on  it.  Spoon  in  cup.  10 . 

2.  Sets  cup  and  saucer  down  to  his  left.  10 . 

3.  Removes  spoon  from  cup  and  lays  in  saucer.  10 . . . 

4.  Places  spoon  in  cup.  15 . . . 

5.  Picks  up  pack  of  cards  and  sorts  them  in  3  piles  in  front 

of  him  —  drops  each  card  distinctly  on  the  piles.  9 . . . 

6.  Slides  piles  back  together.  10 . — 

7.  Straightens  them  with  a  light  tap  on  the  table.  5 . . 

8.  Places  them  on  the  table  to  left  of  cup  and  saucer.  5 . 

9.  Takes  six  term  papers  and  lays  them  in  front  of  him  one  at 

a  time.  Rises.  6... _ _ 


10.  Picks  up  cup  and  saucer  while  still  conversing,  walks 

around  and  places  it  on  cabinet  behind  where  the  subject 
is  sitting.  10. 


TOTAL  90  .  .  . 


APPENDIX  C 


The  MOST  Test  named  after  the  people  who  constructed  it,  Helen  Mc¬ 
Namara,  John  O’Connor,  Robert  Scanlon,  Eugene  Tigan,  is  a  test  to  discover 

the  attitude  of  sighted  children  toward  blind  teachers.  It  is  used  as  a  pre 
and  post  test  to  discover  the  amount  of  change. 


APPENDIX  C 


MOST  Test 


Draw  a  circle  around  the  best  answer. 

1.  I  would  like  to  help  a  blind  person.  Yes 

2.  Blind  people  can  make  doll  clothes.  Yes 

3.  Do  you  thing  blind  people 

feel  sorry  for  themselves?  Yes 

4.  Blind  people  could  be  movie  stars.  Yes 

5.  Blind  people  want  my  help  more  than  someone  who 

can  see.  Yes 

6.  Blind  people  feel  that  they  are  capable  of  doing 

most  jobs  as  well  as  anyone.  Yes 

7.  I  feel  sorry  for  blind  people.  Yes 

8.  A  blind  person  could  read  to  me.  Yes 

9.  I  would  like  to  live  with  a  blind  person.  Yes 

10.  I  would  like  to  play  ball  with  a  blind  person.  Yes 

11.  Blind  people  are  happier  than  other  people.  Yes 


12.  I  would  like  to  eat  lunch  with  a  blind  person.  Yes 

13.  Blind  people  can  tell  if  you  are  not  listening 


during  a  class  discussion.  Yes 

14.  A  blind  person  can  take  care  of  himself.  Yes 

15.  Blind  people  can  dress  themselves.  Yes 

16.  Blind  people  are  quieter  than  sighted  people.  Yes 

17.  A  blind  person  could  be  a  nurse.  Yes 

18.  Blind  people  make  me  laugh.  Yes 

19.  A  blind  person  could  apply  first  aid  if  I  were  hurt.  Yes 

20.  Blind  people  can  be  farmers.  Yes 

21.  Blind  people  are  sad.  Yes 

22.  Blind  people  can  cook.  Yes 

23.  Blind  people  can  swim.  Yes 

24.  Blind  people  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  tree.  Yes 

25.  I  would  like  to  invite  a  blind  person  to  a  party.  Yes 

26.  I  would  like  to  go  on  a  trip  with  a  blind  person.  Yes 

27.  Blind  people  could  be  auto  mechanics.  Yes 


I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 

I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 

I  don’t  know  No 

I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 

I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 
I  don’t  know  No 


28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 


Blind  people  are  just  like  me  only  they  can’t  see. 

Blind  people  hear  better  than  sighted  people. 

Blind  people  can  dance. 

Blind  people  can  watch  television. 

A  blind  person  could  be  a  singer. 

Blind  people  walk  funny. 

Blind  people  can  go  to  church. 

I  like  to  talk  to  blind  people. 

Blind  people  can  bowl. 

Blind  people  could  be  watch  makers. 

Blind  people  can  play  golf. 

Blind  people  can  tell  if  you  don’t  understand 
directions. 

Blind  people  can  work  with  tools. 

I  would  like  to  know  a  blind  person. 

Blind  people  are  cross  and  growly. 

Blind  people  are  easy  to  talk  to. 

Blind  people’s  feeling  are  easily  hurt. 

Blind  people  explain  things  well. 

Blind  people  learn  new  ideas  quickly. 

Blind  people  are  hard  to  talk  to. 

Blind  people  can  drive  cars. 

I  would  like  to  walk  with  a  blind  person. 

Blind  people  worry  more  than  sighted  people. 
Blind  people  can  tell  if  you  follow  directions. 
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APPENDIX  D 


Creative  Writing 


ALONE 

Hear  I  am  alone  —  alone  in  this  beautiful  place.  If  I  should  begin  talking 
aloud  to  God,  probably  no  one  but  He  would  hear  me.  There  would  be  no 
one  to  laugh  at  me,  no  one  to  think  me  silly. 

The  wind  blowsfrom  so  high  up.  Yes,  I  can  pretend  that  this  sould  is  the 
sound  of  the  flutter  of  many  angel  wings.  The  sound  is  smooth  and  gentle 
enough  to  be  such. 

Then  there  are  the  birds.  They  are  my  playmates  when  I  am  alone.  They 
keep  me  from  being  afraid.  No  matter  to  what  age  I  live,  I  hope  I  shall 
nevr  feel  myself  too  old  for  the  imaginary  games  that  I  so  often  play  with 
these  birds.  I  wish  to  always  possess  the  gaiety  which  almost  leads  me  to 
believe  that  I,  too,  could  fly,  if  I  would  try  just  a  little  harder. 

Let  me  also  speak  of  the  log  onwhich  I  sit.  It  seems  such  a  ridiculous 
thing  about  which  to  speak  but  it,  too,  is  one  of  my  companions  out  here. 
No  companion  should  ever  be  forgotten.  To  go  unthought  of  or  unwanted  can 
only  eventually  lead  to  a  desire  to  no  longer  exist.  This  log  should  not 
have  any  of  these  feelings.  It  is  so  uncomplaining.  I  put  my  entire  weight 
on  it,  and  this  log  utters  no  protestation.  It  just  lies  motionlessly  and 
takes  whatever  it  is  given  —  be  it  good  or  bad.  It  seems  constantly  to 
be  in  a  state  of  slumber.  God  must  have  planned  it  this  way,  though.  The 
log  is  misgiving,  though.  To  the  touch  a  log  is  so  rough  and  hard.  I  should 
think  it  to  be  so  cruel.  Yet,  an  innocent  log  would  intentionally  harm  no  one. 

The  grass  is  able  to  show  its  proud  self  above  the  ground,  in  spite  of  horn 
the  weather  has  made  it  struggle  for  its  own  existence. 

I  am  near  a  driveway  and  the  sould  of  many  vehicles  coming  in  and  going 
out  can  be  distinguished.  I  often  wonder  where  all  these  vehicles  could  be 
going.  There  is  no  time  during  the  night  which  vehicles  can  not  be  heard. 
So  many  times  I  have  such  a  very  strange  urge  to  travel.  I  wish  it  were 
only  a  matter  of  travelling  in  order  to  attain  the  one  thing  in  this  world 
that  I  know  could  make  me  happy.  Sometimes  I  am  even  fearful  to  ask  God 
if  He  believes  there  ever  to  be  a  possibility  of  my  having  this  one  thing  — 
this  one  person  —  to  bring  my  earthly  happiness.  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right 
to  even  ask  God  for  this.  He  has  already  done  far  much  more  for  me  than 
ever  was  necessary.  I  do  feel  that  He  will  see  that  I  find  peace  some  day, 
in  some  way.  Right  now  I  must  make  amends  for  the  many  wrongs  of  which 
I  have  been  guilty.  I  have  made  so  many  mistakes.  When  at  least  partial 
amends  are  made  here  on  erth,  surely  God  will  lead  me  to  a  place  that  can 
bring  at  least  some  earthly  happiness. 

I  hear  a  fly.  Flies  seem  so  gay  all  the  time.  I  do  want  them  to  be  gay, 
but  I  wish  they  were  not  such  pests.  Of  course,  they  do  lend  variety.  What 
would  life  be  without  variety? 

The  sun  must  have  mixed  emotions  today.  It  keeps  going  in,  then  coming 
out.  I  do  so  much  want  it  to  join  my  other  companions  and  me.  Right 
now  it  is  with  us  in  full  spirits.  Should  he  leave  again,  I  shall  certainly 
think  that  I  have  done  something  which  has  offended  it. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  things  which  I  could  share  right  now.  However, 
an  ending  must  inevitably  some  to  anything  below  the  supernatural.  So  it 
is  with  my  little  meditation. 


My  mind  is  full  of  thoughts:  the  need  for  striving  and  attaining,  the  need 
for  security  and  for  questioning;  thoughts  of  love  —  some  selfish,  some 


more  selfless;  thoughts  of  sorrow  for  past  mistakes  and  thoughtless  omis¬ 
sions;  thoughts  of  joy  and  the  reasons  for  our  happiness. 

My  heart  and  life  are  full  of  feelings:  the  musical  sounds  of  a  chorus  of 
air  currents  blended  with  the  more  solo  qualities  of  the  sounds  of  earth  — 
birds,  crickets,  the  bee  who  seems  less  apt  to  sting  when  in  the  spaciousness 
of  nature,  the  dry  leaves  who  care  not  so  much  for  life  that  they  will  deny 
themselves  living. 

The  grass,  although  dry,  is  soft  under  me;  it  is  as  good  a  pallate  for  the 
living  as  it  is  a  blanket  forthedead. 

No  place  is  free  of  civilization;  we  would  not  wish  it  so.  A  plane  flies 
overhead;  I  write  with  modern  tools;  I  use  the  vocabulary  involved  in  present 
day,  civilized  comunication.  I  still  think  of  problems  and  pleasantnesses  in 
the  setting  of  modern  society. 

Nature  is  serenity,  like  the  night.  It  is  a  setting  in  which  there  is  so 
much  to  share  by  confining  one's  joy;  so  much  to  learn  through  wide  and 
deep  but  sensual  seeking;  so  much  to  give  through  only  the  effort  of  directing 
others  to  sense  and  carress  nature,  never  grasping  it  to  provoke  change.  In 
nature  as  in  night,  the  web  of  complication  which  obscures  real  feeling  and 
deep  thought  is  transformed  into  threads  which  bind  our  ideals  and  emotions 
into  a  human,  personal  entity.  One  can  attain  a  serenity  which  begets 
strength  and  studied  growth. 

I  hear  diverse  songs  from  various  points,  the  buz  of  insects;  I  feel  the  sun. 
I  could  cry  —  could  lie  down  in  the  grass  and  sigh  great  reliefs.  I  must  keep 
this  inward  serenity  in  a  warm  smile.  It  is  much  easier  to  give  after  being 
close  to  nature. 


A  child  of  God.  What  a  thought.  The  name  “child,”  most  loved  in  the 
family  of  mankind.  That  we  should  be  named  God’s  children,  a  blessed 
thought.  God  is  at  times,  “As  the  voice  of  many  waters,”  but  now  he  is  silent 
—  silent  and  still  and  strong,  —  and  present.  Fear  is  gone  when  he  is  here. 

This  has  been  a  week  of  friendship,  laughter,  fun  and  work.  It  is  right 
that  it  should  end  with  a  quiet  moment  This  is  a  time  to  thing  back  on  what 
we  have  learned  This  is  a  time  to  think  back  on  those  we  have  met,  and 
on  each  day’s  work  Each  day  has  brought  its  adventures,  its  lessons,  its 
laughing  and  joking  The  laughter  quiets  down,  but  does  not  yield  to  sad¬ 
ness.  It  leaves  us  with  a  quiet  joy  which  is  a  priceless  possession. 

God  has  given  the  wind  a  lovely  song.  It  rises;  it  falls  into  a  dying  cad¬ 
ence.  It  swells  again;  it  speaks  to  us  of  Him.  What  it  tells  is  not  all  clear. 
But  it  sings  of  greatness  power,  strength,  and  of  a  constant,  steadfast  being. 
It  sings  of  his  spirit,  an  ever-near  power.  The  song  is  of  above.  But  it  does 
out,  and  on  and  on. 

God  has  given  the  wind  an  arm.  A  gentle  arm.  It  catches  the  sound  of 
human  step  and  voice,  and  wisks  them  away.  Whisks  them  off  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  disciple  of  nature. 

Is  the  God  of  life  naturalism?  Naturalism,  in  whose  bosom  the  trees 
struggling,  crowd  out  one  another.  Crowding,  seeing  who  first  can  reach  the 
sun  ?  And  is  man,  who  once  thrived  on  nature,  crowded  rapidly  into  the 
struggle?  And  is  his  own  environment  defeating  him? 

Our  God  does  not  want  it  so. 


HIS  CHOIR 

The  first  sweet  strains  of  His  Choir  are  the  silvery  notes  of  the  birds,  each 
voice  distinct,  yet  inharmony  with  the  others.  The  leaves,  though  their 


rustling  voices  are  soft,  create  a  calm  and  peaceful  atmosphere.  And  in 
the  distance  is  heard  the  murmur  of  a  cool,  summer  breeze,  which  climbs  to 
a  criscendo  and  then  —  diminishes  again.  The  beauty  of  His  choir  is 
matchless  because  its  sole  purpose  is  to  praise  and  honor  its  Director. 


Alone  I  stand  amid  the  trees; 
Alone  I  kneel  to  pray; 

Alone  with  Him  my  heart  cries  out 
The  words  I  dare  not  say. 

I  feel  His  wind  caress  my  hair 
And  whisper  in  my  ear 
That  truly  I  am  not  alone 
And  need  no  longer  fear. 

I  listen  to  His  gentle  voice, 

And  when  I  rise  to  go, 

No  longer  do  I  feel  afraid, 

For  God  is  close  I  know. 


APPENDIX  E 


Observation  Guide 
Dr.  Marguerite  O’Connor 


You  observe  — 

To  become  at  home  with  the  children. 

To  learn  all  that  you  can  about  the  children. 

To  study  the  children,  their  activities  and  their  reactions. 

To  acquaint  you  with  the  general  problems  that  you  will  meet  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

To  gradually  give  you  orientation  where  you  will  teach. 

To  see  theory  in  practice. 

Ask  yourself  these  questions  — 

Is  there  opportunity 
For  children  to  be  happy? 

For  children  to  grow  mentally,  socially,  physically,  and  emotionally? 

For  appeal  to  children  interest?  To  encourge  neatness  and  accuracy? 

To  induce  cooperation  ?  To  conserve  time  and  energy  ? 

To  develop  good  habits  of  study  and  industry 

To  develop  kindenss,  appreciations  and  other  desirable  attitudes? 

To  develop  good  manners? 

To  know  and  understand  the  democratic  proccess  by  living  them? 

What  ways  are  provided  for  a  variety  of  experiences  ? 

Are  you  happy?  Are  the  children  happy? 

Are  you  sincere,  ambitious,  and  businesslike? 

Do  you  have  confidence  in  yourself? 

Do  you  feel  free  to  and  do  you  ask  questions  of  the  supervising  teacher? 
Are  you  able  to  take  suggestions  graciously? 

Do  you  want  to  grow? 

ANSWER  THESE  — 

Do  you  possess  good  mental  and  physical  health  ? 

Are  you  courteous  at  all  times  ? 

Are  you  pleasant? 

Do  you  greet  people  easily  and  pleasantly? 

Do  you  allow  older  peple  and  ladies  to  enter  a  room  ahead  of  you? 

Are  you  as  polite  to  children  as  you  are  to  adults? 

Do  you  thank  people  for  favors  and  niceties. 

Are  you  neatly  and  appropriately  dressed,  as  attractively  as  posible? 

Are  you  well  groomed  (skin,  hair,  makeup,  teeth,  clothes  pressed)  ? 

Do  you  always  have  a  CLEAN  handkerchief? 

Are  your  shoes  shined  and  well  kept? 

Are  your  clothes  free  from  spots  or  soil? 

Do  your  clothes  smell  of  smoke  or  perspiration  ? 

Do  you  have  a  good  breath;  do  you  chew  gum  in  public? 

Do  you  watch  your  posture  in  sitting,  walking,  and  standing? 

Do  you  walk  as  though  you  were  going  somewhere  or  with  an  effort? 

Do  you  have  confidence  and  force  in  your  step  and  voice  ? 

Is  your  voice  pleasant,  clear  and  forceful;  it  is  interesting? 

Do  you  speak  loud  enough  for  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  group?  Are 
you  able  to  smile  and  laugh  WITH  the  children  and  at  your  own  errors? 
Do  you  try  to  be  calm  in  emergencies? 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  your  children?  Have  you  made  a  seating  chart? 
Be  sure  and  ask  questions  when  things  are  not  clear  to  you. 


APPENDIX  F 


Observation  Evaluation 
Check  List  A.M. 


Date  .  Evaluator 


Participant 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

E  Ability  to  see  humor 

Ability  to  smile 

Tendency  to  look  alert 

Tendency  to  look  happy 

Tendency  to  look  interested 

Tendency  to  catch  idea 

Confidence  in  hearing 

Mobility 

Alertness  to  meaningful  noise 

Willingness  to  move 

Ability  to  adopt  to  new  situation 

APPENDIX  G 

Evaluation  Check  List  for  P.M. 

Date  . . . .  Evaluator 


Participant 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

E  Ability  to  follow  directions 

Willingness  to  experiment 

Willingness  to  participate 

Worth  of  contribution 

Questions  asked 

Interest  in  task  at  hand 

APPENDIX  H 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

and  the 

DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
EVALUATION  FOR  PILOT  STUDY  FOR  THE 
BLIND  IN  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Marguerite  O’Connor 

Name  . .  Date  .  Evaluator  . 

Directions  Mark  only  those  for  which  you  have  evidence. 

I.  COMMUNICATIONS : 

A.  Voice 


13  5 

3  1 

too  soft,  doesn’t  regulates  voice  well 

command  attention  to  situation 

too  loud,  is  often 
disturbing 

B.  Language 


13  5 

3  1 

uses  language  below  language  geared  to 

maturation  level.  Not  maturation  level, 

challenging,  does  not  colorful  vocabulary, 

stimulate  word  growth,  correct  usage, 

improper  usage. 

language  too  adult, 
above  maturation 
level 

II.  INITIATIVE: 


A.  Experimentation  with  ideas 

13  5 

3  1 

never  has  an  idea,  waits  offers  suggestions  and  many  ideas,  but  little 


to  be  told  what  to  do  ideas  and  follows 

through 

follow  through 

B.  Initiative  with  children 


13  5 

3  1 

too  active,  creates  stimulates  at  appro- 

a  disturbance  priate  times 

many  ideas,  but  little 
follow  through 

C.  Individual  differences 


13  5 

3  1 

no  provision  sensitive  to  ind.  diff. 

and  allows  for  them 

overly  conscious 

III.  PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE: 
A.  Evidence  of  careful  planning 


13  5 

3  1 

plans  seem  to  be  too  flexible  plans,  has 

rigid,  stifles  imagina-  alternate  ideas;  picks 

tion  and  children’s  up  leads  from  children 

reaction 

apparently  little  thought 
given  to  plans;  extem¬ 
poraneous  planning 

B.  Patience 


1 _ 3 _ 5 _ 3 _ 1 

impatient,  tense  shows  patience,  but  appears  indulgent;  ac- 

upholds  standards  cepts  all  behavior 

C.  Control  of  learning  situation 


1 _ 3 _ 5 _ 3 _ 1 

rigid,  tends  to  good  attention  without  lax,  has  poor  control 

domineer  threats 


D.  Ability  to  motivate 

1  _ 3 _ 5 

cold,  doesn’t  create  maintains  children’s 

or  sustain  interest  interest  at  high 

industrious  level 

E.  Children’s  Reactions 

1 _ 3 _ 5 _ 

gets  poor  response  as  receives  respect  and 
a  person  or  as  a  teacher  cooperation  in  good 

atmosphere 


3 _ 1 

over  stimulates ;  creates 
interest,  but  little 
work;  causes  disorder 


3 _ 1 

gets  respect  and  re¬ 
sponse  under  pressure 


IV.  PERSONAL,  SOCIAL,  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS: 

A.  Appearance 

1 _ 3 _ 5 _ 3 _ 1 

lack  of  poise  taste  well  poised  and  groomed  formal,  overly  dressed 

and  poorly  groomed  appropriately  dressed 

B.  Mobility 

1 _ 3 _ 5 _ 3 _ 1 

lacks  confidence,  too  dependent  moves  clumsily 

unwilling  to  move  moves  easily  with  aimlessly 

confidence 

C.  Ability  to  accept  teacher  role 

1 _ 3 _ 5 _ 3 _ 1 

too  reserved;  cold  interested  but  re-  indulgent,  appears 

towards  pupils  tains  adult  role  childlike  to  pupils 

D.  Attitude  toward  criticism  and  suggestions 

1 _ 3 _ 5 _ 3 _ 1 

appears  resentful;  appreciative  of  help;  too  receptive;  appears 

easily  offended  responsive  over-anxious 

E.  Attitude  toward  co-workers 

1 _ 3 _ 5 _ 3 _ 1 

indifferent,  assumes  cooperative;  assumes  too  eager  , pushes  self 

no  responsibility  share  of  load  forward  untactfully 


APPENDIX  I 


Good  Teaching  Techniques  and  Situations 

Responsibility:  Appointing  Lori  and  Lois  as  flower  girls.  Noting  that  Billy 
was  taking  his  book  back  to  the  library  since  he  was  going  to  be  gone. 

Concomitant  learnings:  Vocabulary:  adhesive,  (art),  categories,  (Social 
Studies.) 

General  knowledge:  the  kinds  of  meat  which  are  gotten  from  various 
animals.  (Social  Studies.) 

Community  Information:  Where  DeKalb  gets  its  water.  (Social  Studies.) 

Sharing  and  Helping:  the  small  group  situation  in  the  art  period  and  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  students  are  helpful  to  the  student  teachers. 

Stimulating  Questions,  Social  Studies:  Having  the  students  discover  which 
of  their  questions  the  map  could  help  them  answer. 

A  review  of  directional  orientation  in  map  work. 

Having  the  pupils  discover  WHAT  in  the  picture  made  them  know  that 
the  people  had  lived  long  ago. 

Relating  to  past  learning:  Pointing  out  that  the  people  in  the  picture  in  the 
book  on  Illinois  were  making  soap  and  relating  this  to  the  homonyms, 
lye  and  lie,  from  Language  arts. 

A  review  of  how  to  find  the  publisher  and  author  of  a  book  and  the 
value  of  knowing  something  about  the  author. 

1.  I  felt  that  the  art  period  this  morning  was  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  student  teachers  and  the  children  to  get  to  know  one  another. 
This  was  much  better  than  if  we  had  been  in  small  groups  to  talk.  This 
way  we  were  working  for  a  certain  purpose. 

2.  The  children  with  whom  I  was  sitting  seemed  interested  in  the  art 
work  which  they  were  doing.  Even  Bill  seemed  to  enjoy  making  designs. 

3.  I  like  very  much  the  introduction  and  the  rapport  which  _ 

immediately  established  with  the  boys.  I  felt  that  he,  right  from  the 
first  sentence,  gained  their  respect  and  friendship. 

4.  Ann  seems  to  be  making  a  great  deal  of  headway  in  Spanish.  I’m 
going  to  be  interested  to  see  if  she  will  freeze  on  the  quiz  tomorrow. 


Questions 

What  does  one  do,  when,  before  school  has  begun,  two  boys  bring  up  sub¬ 
jects  as  “We’re  going  to  get  Scotty,”  or  “The  soda  pop  we  had  last  night 
and  how  loud  each  boy  can  burp.”  I  fear  my  comments  and  attempts  to 
change  the  subject  have  been  rather  lame. 

How  should  a  teacher  handle  and  what  attitude  should  she  take  toward  the 
things  the  children  bring  from  home? 

Would  it  help  the  conduct  of  the  class  any  if  Bill  were  moved  to  the  back  of 
the  room  so  that  he  could  not  so  easily  talk  to  Paul? 

Are  we  to  gradually  assume  more  responsibility  to  discipline? 


APPENDIX  J 


“I  learned  many  things  from  my  experience  with  teaching  on  Friday  which 
I  will  have  to  improve.  I  found  that  the  first  thing  that  the  teacher  must 
do  is  establish  a  good  working  relationship  with  her  class.  This  is  essential 
in  any  kind  of  teaching.  I  didn’t  realize  that  this  was  as  difficult  as  it  is. 

Another  thing  which  I  must  improve  is  to  recognize  the  response  which 
the  child  makes.  I  must  learn  to  give  him  credit  for  his  correct  answers  and 
tell  him  that  he  has  done  well.  I  get  so  engrossed  in  what  I  am  doing,  that 
I  tend  to  forget  this  type  of  thing.” 

I  feel  that  again  I  was  not  as  enthusiastic  as  I  could  have  been.  I  also 
feel  that  I  could  have  been  better  organized.  I  feel  that  I  should  have  been 
more  capable  of  stimulating  Phil  and  Bill  to  think  of  some  kinw  of  story  to 
write. 

I  felt  that  Ann  and  Lois  made  some  progress.  Dan  also  made  more  pro¬ 
gress  than  I  expected.  I  feel  that  the  group  was  interested  in  what  they 
were  doing,  but  that  more  motivation  on  my  part  would  have  been  helpful.” 


APPENDIX  K 


Terry 

Terry  worked  well  in  art.  When  the  period  was  over  he  helped  pick  thing’s 
up.  He  helped  pull  some  of  the  desks  back  into  place  and  just  helped  bring 
the  room  back  into  order.  In  Spanish  he  performed  very  well.  He  knew 
the  things  he  was  asked  and  could  give  the  proper  answers. 


Philip 

Philip  became  motivated  during  creative  writing  and  worked  very  hard 
on  a  story.  He  seemed  to  know  what  he  wanted  towrite,  and  set  out  to  write 
it.  He  was  able  to  complete  all  of  the  questions  he  was  given  on  the  Spanish 
test. 


Dan 

During  Art,  Dan  was  one  of  my  group  whom  I  could  really  observe.  He  did 
not  say  much,  but  the  constant  sound  of  moving  wire  told  me  that  he  was 
working.  When  he  finished  working  with  wire  sculpturing  he  said  he  was 
going  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  racket. 


APPENDIX  L 


August,  1961 


Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs . : 

It  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  wri^k  with  Philip  in  summer  school. 
He  cooperates  and  works  very  well  with  the  other  children. 

When  he  was  able  to  grasp  Spanish  and  understand  it,  he  learned  very 
rapidly.  He  seems  to  like  Spanish  very  much. 

He  is  quite  good  at  being  ableto  reason  out  things  in  arithmetic.  However, 
he  is  a  little  slow  with  some  of  his  multiplication  tables.  He  seems  to  know 
them  but  should  drill  to  develop  speed.  He  did  well  on  the  unit  on  Linear 
measure. 

There  are  some  things  in  art  such  as  papier  mache  which  he  does  not  like 
because  he  feels  that  he  cannot  be  creative,  but  when  he  finds  something 
to  motiv^£or  get  him  started,  he  works  well. 

In  reading,  Philip  was  in  the  best  group.  He  reads  well,  and  his  compre¬ 
hension  is  very  good. 

Philip  has  a  good  understanding  of  science  and  simple  machines.  He 
is  able  to  apply  their  use  to  other  areas. 

In  creative  writing,  he  had  a  little  difficulty  finding  someting  which  in¬ 
terested  him,  but  when  he  did  he  worked  very  hard  on  the  idea. 

Philip  seems  at  times  to  lack  confidence  in  himself.  He  has  to  be  sure 
that  something  is  right  before  he  is  willing  to  contribute.  He  is  very  thorough 
with  his  work.  He  is  such  a  good  worker,  that  he  sometimes  does  not  get 
finished.  He  is  very  efficient  in  everything  that  he  does,  and  works  well 
with  all  of  the  group. 

It  has  been  very  pleasant  for  us  to  work  with  Philip  this  summer,  and  we 
wish  him  luck  in  the  fifth  grade  in  the  fall. 


Sincerely  yours, 


E 

Student  Teacher 


Supervising  Teacher 


HMc:dh 
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Some  days  there  is  an  eagerness  to  learn.  The  students  have  a  settled 
manner.  They  are  usually  prepared,  they  will  have  their  material  out  and 
ready  to  work  with  it  without  being  told.  There  is  much  enthusiasm  and 
alertness.  The  students  often  are  either  quietly  awaiting  the  teacher  so 
they  can  get  started  working,  or  they  are  already  getting  themselves  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  something.  Such  an  example  of  the  latter  occurred  yester¬ 
day  when  the  children  already  knew  much  in  detail  of  the  rocket  that  went 
into  space. 

There  are  the  quiet  days  when  the  children  all  seem  to  have  not  gotten 
enough  sleep.  This  would  illustrate  the  point  that  a  quiet  day  is  not  always 
a  good  day. 

Then  there  are  the  mischievous  days.  Such  days  are  characterized  by 
such  things  as  continually  dropping  objects,  passing  items  from  student  to 
student,  even  though  the  teacher  is  trying  to  teach  a  lesson;  constant  skip¬ 
ping  up  to  sharpen  pencils;  chairs  and  desks  scooting;  and  such  whispering. 

Every  teacher  will  experience  working  situations  under  all  three  types  of 
work.  She  must  always  remember  that  a  certain  amount  of  each  kind  of  day 
is  normal.  If  the  students  never  did  anything  wrong,  they  would  not  be 
normal.  Yes,  a  teacher  must  always  remember  the  norm,  but  she  must  still 
maintain  her  discipline  in  the  proper  manner. 
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O  M  O  Questionaire 

To  parents  whose  children  attended  the  Pilot  Study  for  the  Blind  in  Edu¬ 
cation  Summer  School. 

Please  encircle  your  answer.  If  there  is  not  enough  space  for  comment 
answers,  please  use  the  other  side. 

1.  Did  you  like  having  your  child  work  with  blind 

student  teachers?  Yes  No 

2.  Did  your  child  like  being  taught  by  blind  student  teachers?  Yes  No 

3.  From  observing  and  listening  to  your  child,  do  you  think  he 

profited  from  this  situation?  Yes  No 

4.  From  what  you  heard  from  your  children  what  would  you 
think  were  the  limitations  of  the  blind  student  teachers? 

5.  Will  you  list  some  or  any  comments  your  children  made  about  working 
with  the  blind  student  teachers. 

6.  If  we  were  to  continue  this  research,  what  suggestions  would  you  have 
to  improve  it? 
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